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Harrison Fisher’s 
American Beauties 


@Fourteen prize pictures from the Harrison Fisher 
Collection of American Beauties are here repro- 
duced in miniature. 


@They are perhaps the greatest paintings of this 
greatest portrayer of American Womanhood. Each 
one is a Masterpiece. All the wonderful accuracy 
of the modern four color process has given these 
reproductions the magnificent tone and shading of 
the painted original. A de luxe grade of paper has 
been prepared for them by the engraver and finished 
with a special process known as pebbling which 
brings out every tint and shade of the painting. 
The pictures are eleven by fourteen inches. There 
is no advertising or other matter whatever, printed 
on them. You will. want to hang them either 
framed or unframed in your den or parlor. 


@The remarkably low price at which these beautiful 
studies are offered $5 i geen inferior work- 
rie de possible by applying 


manship, but has b 
to the picture publifhidigigusiness the same ideals 
and methods which have made the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine the leader in its field. 


@These wonderful reproductions sell separately at 
15c each, but you may make your selection of any 
four for 50c. 


@Order pictures by letter or title, and remit in 
stamps or currency at our risk. 


@The pictures will be sent immediately in a 
specially tested damage proof tube. If, by any 
chance they should be received in poor condition 


we will cheerfully replace them. 
15¢ 


50c. 
$1.50 


Any one of these 
Great Pictures for 


Your Choice of Four 
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The American Woman in English Society 


By Frederick Townsend Martin 


P to the period immediately following the 

Civil War American Society was a neg- 

ligible quantity, not only in foreign 

countries but at home. In our larger 
cities there were “sets” and ‘‘salons”’ maintained 
by our oldest and wealthiest families. They were 
few and small. The oldest and most important 
of these was what was known as the Washington 
Square set. This small, select group set the pace 
in things fashionable. 

The country was young, new and undeveloped 
then. A few years later a tremendous change 
came. From the shores of the distant Pacific, from 
the banks of the Monongahela, from the great 
plains of the West and Middle West came the 
modern industrial captains to take their places 
in a society which was just then in the making. 

By the time Ward McAllister became the recog- 
nized social leader of New York Society, we were 
ready for a change. Mr. McAllister, a brilliant 
Southerner, introduced the subscription dance, 
the fancy balls and other entertainments of the 
larger kind. This broke up the old lines. It 
infused new blood into the old forms and made 
a more vital social life. Our largest homes were 
too small for these larger functions and we were 
forced to the largest and most fashionable hotels 
in the city. What this new invasion accomplished 
in our own circles at home some of our most brilliant 
women have accomplished in English society. 

The English invasion began by the marriage of 
Miss Jerome of New York .to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the brilliant leader of the Conservative 
party, a generation ago. This was followed almost 
immediately by other matches of a similar kind. 
Men of.the English nobility and statesmen found 
their life companions amongst our richest and most 
influential families. Miss Minnie Stevens became 
the wife of Lord Alfred Paget’s son, Miss Beckwith 
married the eldest son of Lord Leigh. Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, and the Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain married American women. The 
former married Miss Leiter of Chicago and the 
latter married Miss Endicott of Boston. 

The present Duke of Manchester married Miss 
Zimmerman of Cincinnati, and his father, the late 
Duke, married Miss Yznaga. The daughter 
of Ogden Mills married Lord Granard. The Duke 
of Marlborough married Miss Vanderbilt and the 
brilliant, beautiful and accomplished Miss Goelet 
became the Duchess of Roxburghe. 

These, and others that I might name, were the 
leaders of the new invasion. The oldest English 
social circles looked upon the newcomers just as 
the oldest New Yorkers looked upon the newly 
rich who came in search of culture and social 
intercourse. In each case the effect was the same 
—society was rejuvenated, vitalized and made 
more democratic and comprehensive. 

There was nothing of snobbery in the English 
resistance. It was the natural love of old forms, 
the conservative temperament that weighs each 
innovation in the balance. To have successfully 
fought the new element a counter attraction would 
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have been a potent factor that the older social 
sets could not offer. The newcomers possessed 
beauty, wealth and charm, force and personality. 
Such things are absolutely irresistible. 

I remember Mr. Gladstone saying to me once: 
“The winds from your young, fresh and powerful 
country, sweeping across the ocean, have arrived 
here, losing nothing of their power, and have 
swept the cobwebs from our land.” 

The American was unhampered by caste or 
tradition. In her democratic homeland she ac- 
quired the habit of taking people as she found 
them—not as she found their ancestors. 

Mrs. George Keppel is well known to be the 
most brilliant and fashionable leader of English 
society. She was wise enough to see the signifi- 
cance of the tidal wave and to take the fullest 
advantage of it. She welcomed the invasion and 
joined it! At all her brilliant and ultra-fashion- 
able functions may be found the best of our Amer- 
ican women. Another social leader of power who 
welcomed the new order was Mrs. Hwfa-Williaras. 
The chief consideration of both of these leaders in 
arranging a list is—not what name the guest bears, 
but what can the guest contribute to the total sum 
of social intercourse. What our women contribute 
is 2 vivacious, magnetic power and a freedom from 
the restraint of worn-out systems of etiquette. 

It is a mistake to suppose that money was a 
large factor in the change. The late Duchess of 
Manchester was a penniless girl when she married 
Lord Mandeville, later the Duke, but wherever 
she went there was a subtle, magnetic current 
that made the rich and poor—comparatively poor 
—feel equally at home in her presence. She was 
a power not because of her position but because 
she had a wonderful personality. 

The invasion of the American woman was 
largely responsible for the almost total abolition 
of sex segregation at social functions. In the old 
days, after dinner, the men felt that they must be 
alone to smoke. The usual custom was to go 
apart to a smoking room, or the ladies would 
leave and the men remain around the table. There 
is a larger mingling now—men prefer to stay if 
there is anything to hold their interest and atten- 
tion. Women are as capable as men to discuss 
affairs of state, but it took the courage of the 
American woman to initiate a new régime. 

Edward the VII, not only as King, but also as 
Prince of Wales, was a great help—not in mere 
passive assent but in positive encouragement. He 
was a great master of ceremonial and knew social 
forms better perhaps than any man in English 
society—but he hated boredom and _heartily 
welcomed the new order. 

American women in their English homes, adding 
to English prestige the quickened, virile life of 
the young Republic, have given us an international 
bond so strong and powerful that the jingos in 
neither country can ever break it. They have 
started annual inter-ocean processions that increase 
year by year the understanding and common 
interests of the great English speaking world. 
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Polo Match at the Meadow Brook Club, 
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OME has had a wonderful 
American season. The 
American who knows real- 
izes most thoroughly that 
Roman society holds its inner circle 
too securely welded together for any 
foreigner ever to penetrate therein, 
but there are circles and circles, 
wheels within wheels, all of which 
have been and are revolving with 
dazzling rapidity. So many Amer- 
ican girls have married titled Italians 
that not only they but their friends 
have had wonderful opportunities 
for enjoying Roman social life. At 
the marvelous fancy dress ball given 
by Lady Rodd of the British Em- 
bassy, one of the most extraordinary 
pageants of the century, the gorgeous 
hereditary jewels worn by the Roman 
ladies, notably the Princess Colonna, 
received the breathless admiration 
they deserved. Julia Robbins, Prin- 
cess Radziwill, née Deacon, Princess 
San Faustino, née Campbell, Countess Dentice de Frasso, née 
Wilde, were also noticeable for their superb costumes. 

The American Embassy in Rome, presided over this year by 
Ambassador and Mrs. O’Brien, has been the scene of many charm- 
ing receptions. The military attaché, Colonel Dunn, and his wife, 
and Post Wheeler, first Secretary of Legation, and Mrs. Wheeler 
have entertained extensively also. 

From Rome to Florence is the natural course, and when the 
Roman season begins to wane the spring season at Florence is at its 
height. The villa life of Florence is unique with its beautiful coun- 
try houses,—palaces of centuries gone by, but always known as 
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The Duke of Westminster 


villas. These are occupied in many 
instances by prominent English peo- 
ple of rank and title. Lord West- 
bury’s villa, Vincingelata, a wonder- 
ful castle, and Labouchere’s villa, 
now owned by his daughter, the 
Marchese di Rudini, are two worthy 
of note. Bella Squada, for so longa 
time occupied by Lady Paget but 
now vacant, was at one time a 
social centre, and its view is world- 
renowned. Many of the old historic 
villas are now owned by Americans. 
The Palmieri villa, said to have been 
the celebrated villa of Boccaccio and 
occupied by Queen Victoria for two 
years shortly before her death, is now 
owned by James Ellsworth, the well- 
known art collector. In fact, a 
friend: recently said: ‘‘ Jim Ellsworth 
is getting to be a collector | of 
houses!”’ Mr. Ellsworth has restored 
the wonderful frescoes of the Villa 
Palmieri and its original perfection, 
and it is now one of the show places. Another villa of note is II 
Ripose, at San Domenico, owned by Gregory Smith, of Vermont, 
whose gardens, for beauty of design and coloring, are justly consid- 
ered one of the notable sights of Florence. 

Farther out, near the Royal residence at Castello, are the villas 
of the Princess Maria Rohan of Austria, the Comtesse de Mount- 
joyve Froberg, and the Villa Fabbricotti. 

Now the season is on the wane, and a trip to Paris to renovate 
one’s wardrobe before taking the cure at Vichy, Aix-les-Bains, 
Carlsbad, Nauheim, etc., isin order. Smart clothes help one won- 
derfully when taking the cure! 
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Margaret Perin 


Vicomte de Sibour 


In late May and early 
June Paris is bewilder- 
ingly gay, the morning 
in the Bois, the after- 
noon at the dressmak- 
er’s (a fashionable 
function be it under- 
stood), the races, the 
play, the dinners,—all 
these are for all men 
and women. But there 
are also the private din- 
ners and dances, lunch- 
eons and card parties, in 
short, the gayest of 
society life is going on 
apace and to this 
Americans are eagerly 
welcomed, not by the 
Faubourg St. Germain, 
perhaps; but even 
within those sacred 
portals occasionally 
penetrates some charm- 
ing American. 

This season in 
London is rather re- 
markable for the Amer- 
ican invasion, and al- 
though the Queen is supposed to be not at all in favor of it, the 
Court circle is fairly narrow and by no means embraces the whole 
of the upper social world. 

So popular as an American rendezvous is the Savoy, that an 
impromptu business men’s club has been formed, making the hotel 
its headquarters for lunch every Friday. Any one may join this 
free-for-all party, where it is rumored that many wily schemes are 
hatched to separate the Britisher from his money. But the Eng- 
lishman has learned and taken to heart one of our own sayings. 
In business he has ‘‘to be shown” and mere eloquence will not 
loosen his purse-strings. In consequence of this stubborn attitude 
there are numbers of disgruntled promoters who have ceased to 
find London charming. 

On the other hand, there is no city more kindly and hospitable 
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than London. The 
success of Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge has marked 
an epoch in English 
shopping customs, and 
to-day he is one of the 
most popular men in 
London. With Mrs. 
Selfridge, who is one 
of the few hostesses 
with sufficient courage 
to put into practice 
her teetotal principles, 
he entertains largely 
in his magnificent 
house in Arlington 
Street, which contains 
one of the finest pri- 
vate collections of 
paintings in London. 

Quite a different 
man in every way, but 
no less picturesque, is 

Alfred Vanderbilt, who 
Photograph by 
Underwood and Underwood seems to have settled 
permanently in 
London. Mr. Vander- 
bilt has a flat at a 
dizzy altitude on the 
corner of Park Lane and Piccadilly. That corner might, indeed, 
be well termed the hub of the social wheel. Our merry 
Alfred is a constant source of interest, for no one quite knows 
what he will do next. His particular cronies refer to him as 
“Cabby.” 

Somehow it is not usual to think of the Duchess of Marlborough 
as his cousin. She has become so wholly English that London 
looks upon her as its very own and could ill do without her grace- 
ful personality, to say nothing of her practical interest in numerous 
charities. She has maintained splendidly one of the most difficult 
positions any woman has ever been called upon to fill. Just now 
rumors are flying about that Queen Mary is hoping to effect a 
reconciliation between the ducal pair. The charming Duchess has 
been entertaining constantly through the season at her town resi- 



































Miss Ursula Brown, daughter of Mrs. G. Hunter Brown; 


Mrs. Jay Gould, daughter of Mrs. 
Hubert Vos 





Harriet Ferry, only daughter of Mr. 
Mrs. Hayward Ferry of New York and 
Newport, was married to William 
de Forest Manice on June 
third at St. Thomas’s 
Church 
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and 





Miss Lisa Stillman, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Stillman ; Miss Sarah Manice, sister of 
the bridegroom 









































From the painting by John S. Sargent 
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Mrs. John W. Converse and her 
little daughter Zana 


dence, Sunderland House, where she 
is always surrounded by a distin- 
guished musical coterie. 

One is glad to know that two 
other American duchesses—the 
Duchess of Manchester, and the 
Duchess of Roxburghe,—are happily 
successful in their marriages. Their 
husbands’ political careers and 
family and social life absorb them 
absolutely. 

The freedom an American-born 
woman enjoys in London constitutes 
a large percentage of the city’s 
charm. The women’s clubs are the 
best example of this. They are con- 
ducted precisely on the principle of 
men’s clubs, being purely social and 
giving the individual all the com- 
forts of home without any of the in- 

For lonely women 
clubs are veritable 


conveniences. 
the 


abroad 
godsends. 


Recently I had the pleasure of entertaining a young American 
woman. We dined at my club, and afterwards went to a theatre. 
We adjourned to a well-known restaurant for supper. 
questioned our right to be about at night unattended by masculine 
Having lived so long in London myself, it never occurred 


escort. 


to me that my guest would see anything unusual in such sedate 
sky-larking. 








On the way back to her hotel she exclaimed: ‘ I’ve 
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The garden féte at 
Mrs. William J. Clothier’s 
country house, Paoli, Pa. 































Children at the Wyndham-Lister Wedding in London 


No one 


stantly. 





created a mild sensation in the North where it was produced. 
has grown quite plump and is as handsome as ever. 

In society it is said that young Mrs. Waldorf Astor has it all her 
own way, but two other American women run her close seconds. 
One is Mrs. John Astor, who, when in London, entertains con- 
The other is Mrs. Maldwin Drummond, better known on 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Mrs. Alexander Brown 


had a heavenly time! Why can’t 
we do these things in New York?” 

A woman may enjoy a cigarette 
in any restaurant in London. She 
may dine alone anywhere and go 
alone to any theatre, if it pleases 
her, without arousing comment. 

English life exercises a wonderful 
fascination over the imagination. 
There is always something to do, 
something in which to be interested 
beyond the monotonies of routine 
existence. 

Just now society is vastly con- 
cerned with the affairs of Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West. Londoners think 
of her usually as “ Winston 
Churchill’s mother,” but she stands 
in no need of reflected glory. Fol- 
lowing hard upon her organization 
of ‘“Shakespeare’s England” at 


Earl’s Court last year, she has 
written a _ political play which 
She 
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Un Peu de Tout 


ASHION is an active abstraction which sensible people 
detest and sensibly observe. Humanity is divisible into 
those who observe it and those who do not. Those who 
do may perhaps be a bit surprised to learn that their 

gowns will be painted. This idea, which while not new is yet old 
enough to seem novel, is a 
charming Byzantine con- 
ceit that will provide trains 
gorgeous as peacocks’ tails 
and colorful as conserva- 
tories—an effect seemingly 
effective enough, but one 
that will be heightened by 
chiffon draperies of added 
hues. 

Therewith the silhouette 
is to remain as amusing as 
ever. An alarming note 
has been struck by some 
couturiers who threaten to 
put a bustle in front of us. 
Should this vagary be 
adopted the woman of to- 














Skirt and jacket are draped to the orna- 
ment at the waist line 


day—or of to-morrow—will sug- 
gest nothing so much as _por- 
traits on foot by Van Eyck, 
that Flemish painter who, 
as it may be_ remembered, . 
dressed his women as_ though 
they wore a sort of inverted 
hoop skirt. 

In regard to fashion generally, 
the tendency will be, I think, to 
revert from the Oriental to the 
Pompadour. Meanwhile, even- 
ing cloaks show more clearly 
than ever the Persian influence. 
Some of them seem almost Bib- 
lical in character. Certainly 














Parisiennes are presenting an ex- 
otic appearance, mincing along the bow 

in a dainty Chinese way, volum- 

inously draped in these brilliant wraps and topped by gigantic 
headdresses. 

It is quite the chic thing to line evening cloaks with gaily pat- 
terned, flowered chiffon, and many of the new shoulder wraps are 
made from this fabric. Long, straight shoulder scarfs in painted 
chiffon and also in Spanish lace are worn, and there are some 
quaintly novel shapes that will serve in many cases as wraps that 
can be used with equal appropriateness both for day and evening 
wear. Among these there are charming afternoon wraps which are 
reversible, can be worn either side out. The outside, as it is shown 
in the picture, is of russet brown chiffon with hand-painted clusters 
of pink dog-roses and foliage. Through the transparent material 
can be seen the lining, a soft shell-pink chiffon. The wrap is bor- 
dered with a narrow trimming of brown ostrich feathers. The long 


The influence of Japan is shown in 

















The front drapery and wing sleeves, borrowed from the Orient, are con- 
trasted with the waistcoat and revers of European origin 


scarf ends are drawn to the back, crossed, then brought to the front 
and knotted, and finished with a fringe of pink beads. Far shorter 
than those of last season are the 
evening cloaks. As a matter of 
fact, in some instances they only 
cover the hips. Lovely brochés 
are employed in their fashioning 
as well as taffeta, showing again 
what is styled the post-impres- 
sionist colorings. The blurred tulip 
pattern is very charming and has 
appealed to the susceptibilities of 
the artistic woman. Flowered 
chiffons have a picturesque value 
not to be overlooked or ignored, 
and especially when chosen (as of 
course they would be) with a view 
to the color and texture of the 
fabric with which they are lined. 
If the outside is of figured material 
the inside is plain, and vice versa. 
An exquisite color scheme is shown 
in a yellow chiffon splashed with 
mauve orchids; this lined a coat of 
lilleul green crépe de Chine. A 
little theater hat in mauve broché 
crépe de Chine with a small yellow 
flower fixed in the front was to be 
worn with it. 

To add to these things, another 
exoticism I hear is promised. The 
backs of evening gowns are to be 
festooned with garlands of huge 
flowers, with the result that, while 
iow we are almost unable to walk, 
presently we shall be quite unable 
to sit. Yet as regards walking 

(Continued on page 50) 




















The extended shoulder is as chic 
on wraps as on blouses 
(Photographs copyrighted by the International News Service) 
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The Hundredth Chance 


By Mrs. 


ES, that is the tragedy. 

Other girls sheathe themselves in 
their soberest and most work-a-day 
things for business, and -blossom out 

into their prettiest things for holidays. But 
the dressmaker’s mannequin must be a 
butterfly in business hours and relapse into a 
comparatively dull and dowdy chrysalis 
afterwards. I know I looked dowdy when I applied to 
Madame Frocquetta for a post—the post of embroideress. 
I had heard that she used alot of hand-made trimmings 
on her gowns, and I’d done a certain amount of that 
‘before the smash came in our family, when my father 
died and left me to try first governessing, then dancing 
classes. At neither of these was I any good, and finally 
came the dreary work of wandering about London in 
search of a job. 

But Madame Frocquetta didn’t seem to want my em- 
broidery any more than the other people had wanted my 
lessons. 

She asked me whether I would accept another sort of 
work, 

“Td accept anything,” I said. 

“‘What about trying on dresses before customers?” 

“T shouldn’t mind,” I repeated, ‘I’ve only another 
week’s rent-money to my name!”’ She smiled. Afterwards 
I learned that the prosperous little woman realized what 
it was to be hard up herself; she herself had been “‘on the 
rocks” before she managed to build up the business. 

I slipped off the old remnant of my mourning and stood 
in my petticoat, which, thank goodness, happened to fit. 

“Yes, you have a figure,’ said Madame quietly, “‘and 
the type I want. I wanted somebody tall to show off my 
evening gowns.” 

I hadn’t put on an evening gown since the old days, for 
at the hostel where I had a tiny room, people didn’t dress 
for dinner. In fact, until I went to Madame’s, I hadn’t 
spoken for a long time to the sort of people who do dress. 

Shortly after I had engaged with Madame, a woman who 
came into the shop had rather more to say to me than was 
customary—I wished she hadn’t. She was a Mrs. Kennedy 

a dumpy little woman, in a straight white costume and 
a large pink-lined hat that made her look like a mushroom. 

“Surely we’ve met before?” she said good naturedly; 
“T seem to recognize your face.” 

It may have been false pride on my part, but I didn’t 
want people who'd been friends of my father in the old days 
to know that his daughter was earning her 
living by showing off frocks. So I said quite 
officially: ‘‘I think not, Madame, I have not EF 
been working for Madame Frocquetta very 
long.” 

Mrs. Kennedy left, and I thought that was 
the end of it. 

But it wasn’t. 

Some days later she returned. 

As I endeavored to avoid another meeting, 
she said, laughing, “Don’t run away. I 
think I know you after all. You must be 
Molly O’Halloran that I met at the Des- 
monds’ about three years ago. Do you re- 
member?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I said, doubtfully, for I couldn’t 
make up my mind whether it was more 
heavenly or agonizing to be reminded of that 
time, the happiest in my life. 

“Yes; I admired you then. I always 
thought you were going to get engaged to 
young Dicky Desmond,” rattled on the mush- 
room lady. “Such a charming boy, I think. 
I saw him the other day.” 

So he was home again. I tried to remind 
myself that it could be nothing to me now; 
nothing at all. 

“And fancy meeting you like this,” Mrs. 
Kennedy continued. “Look here, my dear; 
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come and have dinner to-night, will you? I 
have some nice people coming, and a girl has 
just disappointed me. Do come in_ her 
place—” 

“Oh, I’m afraid I can’t possibly,” I faltered. 

“Why not, why not? You're out of mourn- 
ing now. Is it clothes? Tell Frocquetta to 
lend you something out of ‘stock,’ she’s a 
good-natured little woman; friend of mine. She'll do it, I 
know. Here’smy card. I must fly now; au revoir!” 

What a chance! Going meant that for one evening at 
least I should have a taste of the life I used to live; the life 
of luxury; to hear again the merry chat of people who 
all have the same interests, who are not constantly haunted 
by the fear of losing “their job.” 

Yes, for one blissful evening I should cease to be Miss 
O'Halloran, the mannequin, I should be once more Molly 
O’Halloran, Colonel O’Halloran’s daughter. 

As for the frock, Madame Frocquetta understood when 
a girl, turning pink and pale by turns, told her shyly that it 
was a question of a dinner-party and no gown to go in. 
Was it possible that—if there was a gown left over from last 
season—one that did not matter too much—it could be 
hired. . . . The money could be kept back in instalments 
from my wages 

“Oh, that will be all right,’’ said Madame Frocquetta, 
sympathetically, “I will lend you a frock if you promise 
not to pour claret-cup over it. The white satin and ninon 
with the pearls round the neck will suit your Killarney 
complexion. There are shoes to match with it.” 

The gown, packed by the neat-handed Miss Stokes, was 
ready for me at closing time. In the omnibus on the way 
home, I saw the people opposite me staring at the big 
signature ‘‘Frocquetta.’”’ Not a woman in the omnibus 
there but wished she could have a peep at the “creation” 
inside the box. 

In my little room, I hastened to untie the strings. I 
lifted the lid, drew out fold after fold of whispering tissue 
paper to reveal—a frock that was not the one Madame had 
offered me, but one much more beautiful. 

Several times, during the making, I had tried it on and it 
fitted me perfectly. But it had been ordered by Mrs. 
Anstruther, a lady I had never seen. 

I looked at the clock; too late to go back. Dinner was 
at half after eight. The only thing possible was a note of 
explanation to Mrs. Kennedy. 

And yet—somehow I could not bring myself to do it! 
All day I had been looking forward to the 
party, and I blushed furiously when I real- 
ized also that I’d been nourishing a mad 
hope that somebody I knew might be there 
—somebody I hadn’t seen since he went to 
India, three years before, after a very mixed- 
up ‘‘Good-bye,” with wild things said about 
waiting, and getting debts paid off, and never 
forgetting something, and not writing any- 
thing until there really was something to 
write. Evidently there never had been any- 
thing to write! And now, when I might hear 
something, something at the end of all this 
weary time, was I to miss the chance ? 

I thought desperately. After all, London’s 
a big place, and the chances a hundred to one 
that I should not meet anyone who knew 
Mrs. Anstruther. I decided recklessly, ‘‘ I’m 
going, and I’m going in this!” 

An hour afterwards, a tall young woman 
with black hair and Irish blue eyes entered 
Mrs. Kennedy’s house in the most effective 
gown that Frocquetta had ever designed—for 
somebody else! 

“* Miss O’Halloran, I’m soglad,”’ bubbled my 
hostess, giving me her hand and a lightning- 
swift glance of congratulation, and no wonder. 

The gown was a blend of every color in 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Letters to Caroline—lI 


By Elinor 


Glyn 





OW that you are soon to return from 

Paris, Caroline, polished, let us hope, 

in education—it may be interesting 

for us to have some little talks to- 

gether upon the meaning of things and the 

j aspect which life is likely to present to you. 

If you had been with me from early child- 
hood you would by now have grown so com- 
pletely to understand my point of view that 
words would not be necessary between us. But 
since only in your eighteenth year have you 
been given into my charge, as I want you to be 
very happy, my dear Godchild, we must lose 
no time in considering a number of points 
which can assist that end. 

I understand by what I know of your charac- 
ter that you have a clear idea of what you want, 
and that is to take in the.world some place of 
no mean importance; therefore, the first thing 
to assure yourself of is that you are not the 
square peg screaming to get into the round hole. 

u There is nothing so warping as that egotis- 
tical ignorance which feels itself fitted for whatever position it 
desires without question or further effort. 

When I was young I wrote out such maxims as this: “It is 
better to be good than pretty’’—in fact the possession of ugliness 
was exalted, and beauty was looked upon rather as a snare! We 
have fortunately changed all that now. 

But before we come to any such material points, we shall have 
to get down to the bedrock of the main principle of life, which is 
And I do hope, Caroline, that I shall not bore you 

for my religion and the one I want you to be- 
is a very simple one, and will not take me 


our religion. 
by speaking of this 
lieve in as yours 
long to explain. 

You see, we cannot possibly go on until this point is settled, 
because it is the key to all others. 

I believe I had better enclose you a dialogue I once wrote when 
strongly under the influence of the style of Lucian, that later Greek 
master of inimitable cynical humour. Your appreciation of style 
and your sense of humour, I trust, have been cultivated sufficiently 
by all those wonderful lectures upon literature which you have 
attended in Drescen and Paris, to be able to grasp the fact that a 
reverent and divine belief is wrapped up in what at first reads as 
flippant language. 

Dialogue between Elinor and John 
(Dedicated to the shades of Lucian and Don Quixote) 

Elinor—Very well, my good friend, let us begin by discussing 
religion, then, and from there we can branch off to other matters 
which come up. As you are here merely to make a few remarks, 
I gather, and leave the hard work to me, I consider I have the right 
to select my subjects—and I choose religion to begin upon. 

John—I'll do my best to listen, but women are illogical beings, 
and you will pardon a yawn now and then. 

Elinor—All I ask is good manners—conceal your yawn behind 
a respectful hand. 

John—Begin—as yet I am all attention! 

Elinor—My religion is very simple. It started by being a 
rebellion against the narrow orthodoxy which I had been taught 
in my youth. I refused to credit the idea that we were all born 
miserable sinners. I felt we were glorious creatures who should 
stand upright and rise into space. I resented the attitude of all 
saints and martyrs as depicted in statuary and painting—a mea 
culpa attitude—a pleading for the charity of some omnipotent 
being to overlook a personal fault —as it were to say, “If I grovel 
enough your vanity will be appeased and you won’t punish me.” 
I looked round at the glorious world of nature and at the wonder of 
my own body, full of health and vitality, and I wanted to cry aloud 
to God, *‘ Dear God, I am so glad you have made me, and I mean 
to do the very best I can for your creation in return.” 

John—That is not altogether a bad idea—proceed. 

Elinor—I felt that human beings because of their gift of articu- 
late speech were different to animals, and had been given a higher 
spark of the divine essence in their possession of the loan of a more 
responsible soul. I seemed to realize that we had no smallest 
right to soil it or degrade it, since God need not have lent it to 


us at all if He had not wished—we were, so to speak, on our honour 
with the thing. I suddenly understood that it was unspeakable 
disgrace to commit paltry actions just because people would not 
know about them—that the admission of the necessity of bluff 
in the affairs of men sometimes, was perfectly childish in dealing 
with God—and not only childish but useless. 

John—You would be honest with God! Tut tut!—a pretty 
state of things! A theory like that could upset the world. 

Elinor—Tant pis!—I am not talking of expediency. I am 
stating my beliefs. 

John—Go ahead. 

Elinor—I felt that because we had received this divine triple 
loan from God of understanding, apprehension and emotion, with 
its branches of deduction, critical faculty and appreciation,—all 
things beyond the material—we at least owed Him something in 
return. You will admit, I suppose, that decent people do not accept 
the loan of a fricnd’s house and then utterly neglect and defile it. 

John—Well, no, it would be in shocking taste. 

Elinor—Then I will state what to me are the facts of religion. 
I believe that each one of us has received from God, for the term 
of our sojourn on earth, a spark of Himself, and, since He has had 
the intelligence to construct this planet and a number of others, 
He cannot be so wholly wanting in logic as deliberately to throw this 
spark of Himself into temptation, and then deliberately punish it 
for falling. No earthly father would do such a thing! If I be- 
lieved God capable of that I should utterly despise Him. 

John—It sounds mean. 

Elinor—Of course. Now think a moment. Each unit being a 
part of the eternal scheme, the soul of each unit being a spark 
of the Divine Consciousness, it follows surely that the basis of 
all religion is that we must not soil our souls—not from the fear 
of Hell or hope of Heaven, but because they, being lent by God, 
must return to Him untarnished. The law of cause and effect 
takes care of the punishments or rewards. We bring each upon 
ourselves by our own actions, setting in motion an inevitable 
machinery producing consequence, as surely as when we thrust 
our hand into the fire it is burnt. 

John—That sounds all right—Go on! 

Elinor—You see then, our setting in motion this law can have 
nothing to do with the anger or approval or complacency of God. 
“Be good and you will go to Heaven—behave evilly and you will 
go to Hell,” one was taught. Reward and punishment—personal 
gain or personal pain—which gets it back to pure selfishness. 

John—Then you would take away these strong motives to in- 
fluence human conduct! You are getting on to a high plane! 

Elinor—I began by saying we were talking of religion; you seem 
to consider we are discussing a business concern. 

John—So it is—put it how you will. 

Elinor—I deny that from my point, but I admit it if you are 
going to traffic with rewards and punishments. 

John—Then you mean to tell me that each unit is always to 
behave in the purest manner and do his level best simply from 
the idea of returning to God at death an untarnished soul? 

Elinor—Certainly. 

John—But you would do away with all priestcraft—all politics— 
all society!—’Pon my word this is worse than socialism—You know 
I never bargained for that! 

Elinor—Nothing of the kind! The basic principle is that God 
is omnipotent. Granted this and the poorest intelligence might 
then credit Him with having the best of all the attributes with 
which He has endowed mankind, whom He created—chief of these 
being common sense. 

John—Go on. 

Elinor—It is hardly likely, then, that He is perpetrating a colos- 
sal joke upon His creation by making the whole system experi- 
mental. It is conceivable that a brain which could evolve the 
intricate organism of a minute ant might be far-seeing enough to 
devise an immutable law which, when our evolution is sufficiently 
advanced, we shall be able to perceive, and so fall in with its action. 

John—We are all as yet struggling in the dark, then? 

Elinor—More or less—You see time is no object to God—these 
cycles which to us mean so much may be no more than a day to 
Him. I think you will admit we have let in a good deal of light in 
the last hundred years or so. 

John—Well, yes. 
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Elinor—And as a balloon mounts into the air once it is freed 
from its detaining ropes—so our enlightenment will now augment 
rapidly. 

John—Just think, then, of the waste of time all the religions 
and conventions and superstitions have been in the past. It makes 
one giddy to realize it—where would we be if we had always under- 
stood your basic principle? 

Elinor—Nowhere! The evolution of the world has been per- 
fectly necessary, my 
good John—you 
don’t ask children to 





play golf and eat 
beefsteaks before 
they can walk or 
chew. 


John—No—but 
now I gather from 
your remarks that 
you would sweep 
away the incum- 
brances and restric- 
tions of orthodox 
religions. 

Elinor—Not at all! 
In a large family 
everyone cannot be 
grown upat the same 
time; the little ones 
have still to be 
thought of. 

John—I think we 
are getting a bit out 
of our depth. Had 
we not better get 
back to your mut- 
tons—in this case 
your idea of religion? 

Elinor—But I 
have stated it plain- 
ly, it is simply to 
endeavour to keep 
the soul untarnished 
so as to return it in 
good condition to 
God—as a good but- 
ler keeps his em- 
ployer’s silver highly 
polished, even 
though it is not all 
used every day. 

John—Then what 
is the first step to 
this end? 

Elinor—To think 
out the reason why 
of things, to try and 
the truth in 
everything. 

John—Good Lord! 
A fine task!—Are 
you aware, my good 
woman, that this has 
been the modest 
ambition of several 
million of _ philoso- 
phers and theologians 
and metaphysicians 
before your day, and 
that none of them 
has altogether succeeded? 
say, ‘‘I like your cheek!” 

Elinor—Oh! say what you please—your words cannot alter 
my basic principle, which if you care to apply to it the test of 
common sense you will find sound. 

John—You mean, to bring it to ordinary facts, that when I can 
get the better of a friend by a bit of sharp practice and make a pot 
of money without the risk of anyone’s finding me out, I am to 
refrain from doing so because of this soul business—I do call that 
hard! considering I go to church every Sunday, and subscribe to all 
the charities liberally. 
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Elinor—Yes, I mean that. 

John—And when you are jealous of a woman you are not to 
set about a vile, false insinuation against her, even though it could 
never be traced to your door? . 

Elinor—Certainly. 

John—But my poor child, that would produce a universal 
state of brotherly love. You had not suggested that be- 
fore as one of your component parts of religion! 

Elinor — John— 
when God made man 
I do believe He left 
out one colossal 
quality in him—the 
faculty of seeing the 
obvious. Women 
can see it sometimes, 


but men!—almost 
never!—So I shall 
have to tell it to 


you in plain words. 


God is love! 


Here ends this 
dialogue. 
Now, when you 


have digested all this, 
Caroline, I want you 
to think what that 
sort of religion really 
means—and how it 
must elevate its be- 
lievers into great, 
broad aims and ends. 
Think how it must 
destroy all paltry 
meannesses, because 
once anyone realizes 
that even if no one 
on earth could ever 
know of his small 
action, his own soul 
will be aware of it 
and become _ tar- 
nished in _ conse- 
quence; then surely 
he will hesitate to 
commit that which 
might injure his own 
self respect. 

The test of every 
action is whether or 
no it will injure 
your own self respect; 
firstly, entirely for 
you—and secondly 
in regard to the com- 
munity — because 
your self respect 
will be injured if you 
feel you have hurt 
the community. 

You are a respons- 
ible being, you know, 


Caroline; a _ being 
with naturally fine 
qualities, and one 
who has had the 


fortune to have re- 
ceived the highest 
education. Therefore you must make good—and show that when 
art and science, directed by common sense, have done their best 
for a young girl, she can prove in herself that it is worth while to 
use these two things for that end—the perfecting of the coming 
woman who is to be the mother of a race of mental giants. 

I think I am a Crusader for the cause of common: sense, which 
is only another word for what God meant when He endowed 
Solomon with wisdom. 

You will hear from me soon upon another subject. 

Your affectionate Godmother, 
E. G. 
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Unusual 


Furniture 





HE designers of 
the unusual 
pieces of furni- 
ture shown in 
three of the illustrations 
on this page belong to 
the Vienna “‘black-and- 
white” school—a small 
school headed by Hoff- 
mann, which is trying 


highest ability. 
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From the Tiffany Studios, New York 


Jacobean tapestry. 


This chaise-longue is a typical Jacobean piece, with an adjustable back 
as a modern American concession to comfort. The cushions are tufted 


= 


From Proctor’s 
New York 


The young girl’s bed- 
room, frankly a “black- 
and-white’’ room, shows 
the Viennese method of 
relieving a color effect 
that could easily become 
monotonous. The walls 
are painted a light gray, 
panelled in a character- 
istic way with delicate 


to create individual a stencilled borders of 
furniture, designed and = black, but the upholstery 
constructed by artists us material, curtains and 
and architects of the — 


portiéres are of warm 
Fi mulberry linen, showing 
the same black stencil- 
ling and touches of silver 
in the embroidered _ bor- 
der. Cleverly, too, the 
artist has utilized the 
growing plants, placed so 
that they are a part of 
the decorative scheme. 









A Normandy settle 





The inspiration for this seat came from a piece 
brought from Normandy, hence its name, but 
the settle itself was made in New York. The 
working up of the design was none the less 
original. It is made of oak, stained brown. 















A Hoffmannesque bedroom 


The pictures show plainly the Austrian school’s belief in simple, 
practical construction. The lines are good, and in most instances the 
artists have avoided the dangerous extreme of clumsiness which is the 
rock upon which our Mission movement was wrecked. 

The white enamel finish, shown especially in the side-board, with its 
narrow outlines and small medallion designs in black inlay, cleverly 
proportioned and placed, is truly Hoffmannesque and extremely 
effective. If the workmanship were less perfect, the daring combination 
of white and black would be artistically dangerous. In the illustration 
of bedroom furniture, a similar medallion decoration is effected by 
cutting the designs through the wood. This Austrian furniture may 
be obtained in this country. 











White enamelled side-board 
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My Own House 








NE walks along the streets 
of New York and receives 
the fantastic impression 
that some giant architect 

has made for the city thousands of 

houses in replica. These dismal 
brownstone buildings are so like 
without, and alas! so like within, 
that one wonders how their owners 
know their homes one from another. 

I have had the pleasure of making 

over many of these gloomy barracks 

into homes for other people, and last 
year I made one over for myself. 

The house is narrow in the ex- 
treme, and the secret of its success- 
ful renaissance is. plenty of windows 
and light color and mirrors—mir- 
rors—mirrors! It has been called 
the “Little House of Many Mir- 
rors,” for so much of its spacious- 
ness and charm is the effect of skil- 
fully-managed reflections. 

The remaking of the house was 
very interesting. I tore away the 
ugly street stairs and centered the 
entrance door in a little stone- 
paved courtyard, framed witha high 
iron railing, bordered with box trees. 











Through the great green front door 
you enter the entrance hall, a cool 
apartment of ivory-paneled walls 
and black and white marble floor. 
Opposite you, as you enter, there 
is a wall fountain with a back- 
ground of mirrors. The only gay 
color in this hall is in the blue and 
gold Chinese rug. Everything else is 
white, cream, dark green, and black. 

A glass door leads to the inner 
hall and stairway, which I con- 
sider the best thing in the house. 
Instead of the usual steep and 
gloomy stairway here is a graceful 
spiral stair which runs straight up 
through the center—not the side 
of the little hall. 

On the second floor there is the 
drawing room, a great softly- 
colored room full of sunshine and 
light. The dominant color is rose. 

Back of the drawing room is the 
dining room, with walls and wood- 
work of flat gray.. The pictures are 
set into the wall with gray mold- 
ings. The furniture is painted gray. 
The rug is a glorious Chinese weav- 
ing of rose and blue and dull yellow. 
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The Mistress of the House 





O hold one’s own in the social world today, means that we 
must keep up the pace set by its leaders or drop out en- 
tirely. In a way there can be no half measure. If we 
entertain we must either offer our guests an entertain- 

ment of rare and unusual beauty and large expense or of great 
originality. 

Most popular as a summer entertainment is, of course, the garden 
party, but you can’t hope to make a success of a garden party if 
there is nothing to it except garden and party! 

Of course this amounts to an admission that we are terribly 
sophisticated and we might as well recognize it at once. Of long 
ago days we may recall a time when merely to be out of doors on 
a pleasant day in good company spelt bliss, but we have gone far 
beyond that now. 

At no period is it safe to plan for an out-door party without 
making provision for an in-door one as well. $o when you arrange 
for fresh air joys supply a refuge in case of wet and cold,—and 
don’t invite more guests than you can accommodate under cover! 

Yet this is not sufficient for the comfort of any but the very 
young and enthusiastic. You must take in-door luxuries outside 
for most of your guests. 

Spread rugs in shaded spots and in nooks sheltered from the 
wind. Provide more in the way of seats than camp chairs and 
shaky settles. You do not belong to a class of society which finds 
keen amusement in the spectacle of an elderly gentleman tumbling 
over backward. His chair must be of the variety that stands, 
whether on a squarely flat surface or not. It is not your idea of 
a joke to see a stout dame of fashion lose her balance and her 
dignity as the result of one leg of her seat sinking-unexpectedly 
into the earth. You put the humor of such situations in the 
same category with the taste that enjoys sitting flat on the damp 
ground eating luncheon out of a pasteboard box. These pleasures 
may appeal to the untrammeled children of nature, but they hold 
no lure for the owners of the names on your calling list. 

Convert your grounds into an out-door drawing room as far as 
you can. Don’t put your groups of chairs in spots that will suffer 
the full heat of the afternoon sun. Provide screens to cut off the 
glare and to shield from over-intrusive breezes and remember that 
the majority of women, unless very young and with a well-war- 
ranted confidence in their facial coloring, prefer bosky places to 
those that are a blaze of light. Devise sheltered retreats by the 
aid of big Japanese umbrellas judiciously planted. 

With the expectation presented that they will be fairly at ease 
even out of doors, certain guests will gather in response to your 
invitation. As a rule I don’t think that many people who have 
passed their first youth are attracted by the thought of a garden 
party. Their experience has taught them that it usually con- 
notes too many discomforts, that they have to work too hard 
making the best of conditions to have much genuine enjoyment, 
that too frequently 


“the bright beams of garish day 
“Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray,” 


of their carefully conserved complexions,—and that all these details 
are likely to convert an alleged festivity into a “* pleasure exertion.” 

You have your work cut out for you if you hope successfully 
to combat all such well-founded prejudices. 

I have suggested a few of the means by which you can secure 
some of the creature comforts. 

Still, that is not enough. Few even among young people are 
sufficiently given over to sentiment to be satisfied with talk alone 
during the hours of a garden party. Asa nation we have modified 
the attitude of the Englishman to whom tradition has ascribed the 
utterance; ‘Fine day! Let’s go out and kill something!” We 
say: ‘‘Let’s go out and do something!” Furnish your guests 
something to do to make them forget that they are gathered to- 
gether for the purpose of social enjoyment! 

Your path is simplified if the place of the party is watered by 
a lake or river. Boats are always popular with the young. 

Failing aquatic sports,—and you are bound to give happiness 
to a select few, at least, if you can arrange for contests of skill on 
the water or in it,—seek for other diversions. After the trial of 
various pastimes it is safe to say that none is prettier and less 
exhausting than archery. Tennis is absorbing, but provocative 
of perspiration and not one man or woman in a thousand can play 
tennis and be fit for circulation afterwards without chances, which 
cannot be found at a social function, for a bath and change. 


Archery, on the other hand, is not only pleasing to watch but 
pleasant to play with and never does a man feel nobler or cherish 
the conviction that he appears to better advantage than when he 
is teaching a charming girl how to hold her arrow or to draw her 
bow, and it is altogether likely that she enjoys the experience as 
much as he does. What matter if the game is venerable? Its age 
has nothing to do with its possible delights and you need not be 
afraid of being called an old fogy if you bring it to light again. 

Clock golf, too, if you have a lawn of sufficient size, is delightful, 
and court golf, with its miniature course, is amusing and not too 
strenuous. Croquet, also, has been revived. 

But there are other outdoor amusements so little difficult to 
achieve that it is a wonder we meet them so seldom. Anyone 
who has known the joys of French restaurants en plein air will 
recollect the games to be found at such places. 

The miniature bowling alley, for instance,—the long wooden 
trough raised on trestles, down which you roll the balls to go 
through the numbered arches at the further end; the game of 
rings swung from cords of differing lengths which your skill must 
land upon hooks; the tumbling men who must somersault into 
certain niches, each of which bears a different numeral. 

Trivial amusements? certainly! Their triviality is among their 
advantages. When you are relaxing at a garden party anything 
profound or impressive would be singularly out of place. . 

I have said nothing, so far, of the commissariat,- but this is, 
after all, the least item to give anxiety to the hostess. No matter 
how little originality your party may possess, no matter how 
badly bored may be your guests, they will always eat. In fact, 
the less enjoyment they find in other lines, the greater the probable 
increase in their appetites. 

Still, you wish to bestow a modicum of reflection upon yourmenu. 
Select articles of food which will not be too difficult to eat 
from a precariously balanced plate and will not suffer by exposure 
to the open air. Salads commend themselves, as a matter of 
course,—crab, salmon, lobster, chicken, fruit; sandwiches of 
different kinds, ices and ice creams, small cakes, relishes, such as 
salted nuts, olives, bon-bons; chilled drinks, and possibly, for the 
conservatives who have more respect for their stomachs than for 
their palates, hot bouillons—beef, chicken or clam. Hot coffee, 
too, will find takers even in torrid weather from among those who 
believe that a small cup of coffee swallowed after a motley feast 
will digest anything,—even itself! 

Bowls of punch, temperate or intemperate, will win you the 
blessings of the thirsty souls who have exercised not wisely but 
too well, and these beverages should be ‘“‘easy on call.’”’” Be sure 
that there are plenty of waiters to serve food and drink, as there are 
other servers of less material enjoyments,—persons of tact and 
social qualities who will introduce your guests to the sports you 
have provided for them, and if necessary, bring them together 
by the exercise of gentle force. 

Dancing is always popular, whether in the afternoon or the 
evening, and for this a floor must be prepared unless there is suffi- 
cient veranda space. In any case, while you hope for a fine day, 
prepare for a foul one to the extent of having awnings or a 
marquee within reach, not only for the dancers, but for the eaters. 

This summer when we entertain a house-party or even when 
we plan for a garden-party, we must remember that dancing is 
most important. We must turn the ballrooms that last year we 
turned into roller-skating rinks back into ballrooms again; we 
must keep from one to six musicians in readiness and be prepared 
to see some of our guests dance from breakfast to bedtime. All this 
we must do and have done, and yet no one must see the wheels go 
round nor what makes them go. 

Those of us who have no ballrooms must be willing to have 
rugs rolled up and furniture moved back in drawing- rooms and 
halls, and must gracefully accede when our guests break up bridge 
parties and insist on the Tango and One Step. 

“Don’t you know any men who could join our dancing class?” 
a distracted women telephoned me this winter. ‘‘We must have 
two by Saturday night. Try to think.” As if one had not been 
trying to think for a week, in answer to frantic notes from other 
women getting up still other dancing classes.. The object is 
to think of men suitable of years—we have not, yet lost all 
sympathy for the young—and some of those women were sixty, 
some many times a grandmother, all grav-haired and portly. 

One magistrate appealed to had a stiff knee; the other, a 
bank president, had asthma! Decrepitude is no respecter of 
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Mrs. James B. Eustis and her Son 


dignities. The men who did join were enthusiastic, however. 
“Wonderful how young it makes you feel,’”’ they said as they 
fingered dampened collars. 

‘*No doctor’s bills any more. Dancing has cured me,” is the 
verdict of one woman. “I have lost ten pounds, and won’t have 
to go to Carlsbad.”’ 

The turkey trot did it. There is nothing which the turkey trot 
cannot do. ’ 

Ten bridge tables were in operation this winter when someone in 
another room started some rag time music. Instantly cards were 
tossed aside, rugs rolled back, and every couple began to trot. 


Neither the pulpit nor the press, for all their thunderings, ever 
broke up a bridge table. 

The waltz was once thundered against. When a girl, one of 
those very women of sixty now trotting so gaily was nearly ex- 
pelled from college for having waltzed with a naval officer, there 
on an afternoon visit. 

Perhaps some day the turkey trot may be regarded as a stately 
measure! Meantime, people talk. ‘How can a girl do it,” asked 
an outraged woman. 

“Why blame her?” was the worldly answer. “She is more 
danced against than dancing.” 





At the Opera that Evening 


Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 











The Orange Puppy 


By Robert W. Chambers 





LANS for her first debut began before her birth. When it 
became reasonably certain that she was destined to decor- 
ate the earth, she was entered on the waiting lists of two 
schools—The Dinglenook School for Boys, and The Idle- 

brook Institute for Young Ladies—her parents taking no chances, 
but playing both ends coming and going. 

When ultimately she made her first earthly appearance, and it 
was apparent that she was destined to embellish the planet in the 
guise of a girl, the process of grooming her for her second debut, 
some eighteen years in the future, began. She lived in sanitary 
and sterilized seclusion, eating by the ounce, sleeping through ac- 
curately measured minutes, every atom of her anatomy inspected 
daily, every pore of her skin explored, every garment she wore 
weighed, every respiration, pulse beat, and fluctuation of bodily 
temperature carefully noted and discussed. 

When she appeared her hair was black. After she shed this, it 
came in red; when she was eight her hair was coppery, lashes black, 
eyes blue, and her skin snow and wild-strawberry tints in agreeably 
delicate nuances. Several million were set aside to grow up with 
her and for her. Also, the list of foreign and aristocratic babyhood 
was scanned and several dozen possibilities checked off—the list run- 
ning from the progeny of down-and-out monarchs with a sporting 
chance for a crown, to the more solid infant aristocracy of Britain. 

At the age of nine, the only symptom of intellect that had yet 
appeared in her was a superbly developed temper. That year she 
eluded a governess and two trained nurses in the park, and was 
discovered playing with some grimy children near the duck-pond, 
both hands full of slime and pvolly-wogs. 

It was the only crack in the routine through which she ever 
crawled. Lessons daily in riding, driving, dancing, fencing, gym- 
nastics, squash, tennis, skating, plugged every avenue of escape 
between morning school and evening sleep, after a mental bath in 
sterilized literature. Once, out of the window she saw a fire. 


This event, with several runaways on the bridle-path, included the 
sensations of her life up to her release from special instructors, and 
her entry into Idlebrook School. 

Here she did all she could to misbehave in a blind and instinctive 
fashion, but opportunities were pitiably few; and by the time she 
had graduated, honest deviltry seemed to have been starved out of 
her; and a half year’s finishing abroad apparently eliminated it, 
leaving only a half-confused desire to be let alone. But solitude 
was the luxury always denied her. 

Unlike the usual débutante, who is a social veteran two years 
before her presentation, and who at eighteen lacks no experience 
except that of the intellect, Miss Cassillis had become neither a 
judge of champagne nor an expert in the various cabaret steps 
popular at country houses and the more exclusive dives. 

“Mother,” she said calmly, on her eighteenth birthday, “do 
you know that I am known among my associates as a dead one?” 
At which that fat and hard-eyed matron laughed, surveying her 
symmetrical daughter with grim content. 

‘“‘Let me tell you something,” she said. ‘‘ America, socially, is 
only one vast cabaret, mostly consisting of performers. The spec- 
tators are few. You’re one. Conditions are reversed across the 
water; the audience is in the majority. ... How do you like 
young Willowmere?”’ 

The girl replied that she liked Lord Willowmere. She might 
have added that she was prepared to like anything in trousers that 
would give her a few hours off. 

“Do you think,” said her mother, “you can be trusted to play 
in the social cabaret all next winter, and then marry Willowmere?” 

Said Cecil: ‘I am perfectly ready to marry anybody before 
luncheon, if you will let me.” 

“T do not wish you to feel that way.” 

“Mother, Ido! All I want is to be let alone long enough to learn 
something for myself.” 
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Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson ‘I don’t think I’11 marry you after all’’ 
“What do you not know? What have you not learned? What ac- the ardour of the young and unsatisfied; and, mentally and spiritu- 
complishment do you lack, little daughter? What is it you wish?” ally still unsatisfied, buried in fur, she was whirled back through 4 
The girl glanced out of the window. A young and extremely snowy streets to the great gray mansion of her nativity, and the F 
well-built man went striding down the avenue. He looked a little silence of her white-hung chamber. i 
like a man she had seen playing ball on the Harvard team a year All through February the preparatory régime continued, with h 
ago. She sighed unconsciously. preliminary canters at theatre and opera; informal party practice; if 
“‘T’ve learned about everything there is to learn, I suppose. . . . and trial dinners. Always she gave herself completely to every ' 
Except—where do men go when they walk so busily about their moment with a wistful and unquenched faith, eager novice in her i 
business?” quest of what was lacking in her life; ardent enthusiast in her rest- i 
“Down town,” said her mother, laughing. less searching for the remedy. And, unsatisfied, lingering men- q 
“What do they do there?” tally by the door of Chance, lest she miss somewhere the magic 
“A million things concerning millions.” that satisfies and quiets—lest the gates of Opportunity swing open q 
“But I don’t see how there’s anything left for them to do after after she had turned away—reluctantly she returned to the com- } 
their education is completed. What is there left for me to do, panionship of her own solitary mind and undeveloped soul, and sat | 
except to marry and have a few children?” down to starve with them in spirit, wondering wherein might lie | 
“What do you want to do?” the reason for this new hunger that assailed her, mind and body. 1 
“Nothing. . . . I'd like to have something to do which would 
make me look busy and walk rather fast—like that young man who She ran up her private flag the next winter, amid a thousand ; 
was hurrying down town all by himself. Then I’d like to be let other gay and flaunting colors breaking out all over town. The 
alone while I’m-busy with my own affairs.” newspapers roared a salute to the wealthiest débutante, and an 
“When you marry Willowmere you'll be busy enough.” She enthusiastic press, agile with much exercise in leaping and fawn- 
might have added: “ And lonely enough.” ing, leaped now about her débutante’s slippers. Later, led by : 
“T’ll be occupied in telling others how to busy themselves with instinct and its celebrated nose, it bounded toward young Lord { 
my affairs. But thefe won’t be anything for me to do, will there?” Willowmere, jumped and fawned about him, slightly soiling him, q 
“Yes, dear child; it will be one steady fight to better a good until in mid-winter, the engagement they had announced was A 
position. It will afford you constant exercise.” corroborated, and a million shop-girls and old women were in it 
The tall young girl bit her lip and shook her pretty head in a furor. 
silence. She felt instinctively that she knew how to do that. But Lord Willowmere was a ruddy-faced young man who wore his f 
that was not the exercise she wanted. She looked out into the bowler hat toward the back of his head, a small, pointed mustache, 
February sunshine and saw the blue shadows on the snow and the and who walked always as though he were shod in riding boots. 1 
sidewalks dark and wet, and the little gutter arabs throwing snow- He would have made a healthy stud-groom for any gentleman’s a 
balls, and a yellow pup barking blissfully. And, apropos of nothing stable. Person and intellect were always thoroughly scrubbed as f 
at all, she suddenly remembered how she had run away when she with saddle-soap. Had he been able to afford it, his stables would i 
was nine; and a rush of blind desire surged within her. What it have been second to none in England. i 
meant she did not know, did not trouble to consider, but it stirred Soon he would be able to afford it. f 
her until a soft fire burned in her cheeks, and left her twisting her To his intimates, including his fiancée, he was known as “Stir- { 
white fingers, lips parted, staring across the wintry park into the rups.” All day long he was in the saddle or on the box; every 
blue tracery of trees. To Miss Cassillis adolescence came late. evening at the Cataract Club or at a cabaret. Between times he 
They sang Le Donne Curiose at the opera that evening; she sat called upon Miss Cassillis—usually finding her out. When he 
in her father’s box. Numbers of youthful, sleek-headed, white- found her not at home, he called elsewhere, very casually. } 
shirted young men came between the acts. She talked to all with Two continents were deeply stirred over the impending alliance. f 
f 
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Young Jones, in wildest Florida, had never heard of it or of her, 
or of her income. His own fortune amounted to six hundred dol- 
lars, and he had been born in Brooklyn, and what his salary might 
be only he and the Smithsonian Institution knew. 

He was an industrious young man, no better than you or I, ac- 
cepting thankfully every opportunity for mischief which the Dead 
Lake region afforded. No opportunities of that kind ever pre- 
senting themselves, he went once a month to Miami in the Orange 
Puppy. 

He had been on his monthly pilgrimage and was homeward 
bound noisily, using his auxiliary power so that silence should not 
descend upon him too abruptly. He had been, for half an hour 
now, immersed in a species of solitaire known as The Idiot’s 
Delight, when he caught himself cheating, and indignantly scat- 
tered the pack to the four winds—three of which, however, were 
not blowing. One card, the deuce of hearts, fluttered seaward 
like a white butterfly. Beyond it he caught sight of another 
white speck, shining like a gull’s breast. 

It was a big yacht steaming in from the open sea; and her bill of 
lading included Miss Cassillis and Willowmere. But Jones could 
not know that. So he merely blinked at the distant Chihuahua, 
yawned, flipped the last card overboard, and swung the Orange 
Puppy into the inlet. 

Far away on the deck of the Chihuahua the quick-fire racket of 
Jones’s auxiliary was amazingly audible. Miss Cassillis, from her 
deck-chair, could see the Orange Puppy, a fleck of glimmering white 
across a sapphire sea. How was she to divine that one Delancy 
Jones was aboard of her? All she saw when the two boats came 
near each other was a noisy little craft progressing toward the 
lagoon, emitting an ear-splitting racket; and a tall, lank young man 
in flannels lounging at the tiller and smoking a cigarette. 

Around her on the snowy deck were disposed the guests of her 
parents, mostly corpulent, swizzles at every elbow, gracefully 
relaxing after a morning devoted to arduous idleness. Across the 
water, Jones stood looking at the great yacht as the Orange Puppy 
kicked her way through the intensely blue water under an azure sky. 

Willowmere lounged over to the rail and gazed wearily at the 
sand dunes and palmettos. Presently Miss Cassillis slipped from 
her deck-chair to her white-shod feet, and walked over to where 
he stood. He said something about the possibilities of ‘havin’ a 
bit of shootin’,” with a vague wave of his highly-colored hand 
toward the palmetto forests beyond the lagoon. 

If the girl heard him she made nocomment. After a while, as the 
distance between the Chihuahua and the Orange Puppy lengthened, 
she levelled her sea glasses at the latter craft, and found that the 
young man at the helm was also examining her through his 
binoculars. 

While she inspected him, several unrelated ideas passed through 
her head; she thought he was very much sunburned and that his 
hatless head was attractive, with its short yellow hair crisped by 
the sun. Without any particular reason, apparently, she recol- 
lected a young man she had seen the winter before, striding down 
the wintry avenue about his business. He might have been this 
young man for all she knew. Like the other, this one wore yellow 
hair. Then, with no logic in the sequence of her thoughts, sud- 
denly the memory of how she had run away when she was nine 
years old set her pulses beating, filling her heart with the strange, 
wistful, thrilling, overwhelming longing which she had supposed 
would never again assail her, now that she was engaged to be 
married. And once more the soft fire burned in her cheeks. 

“Stirrups,” she said, scarcely knowing what she was saying, “I 
don’t think I'll marry you after all. It’s just occurred to me.” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Willowmere languidly, never for a mo- 
ment doubting that the point of her remark was buried in some 
species of American humor. He always submitted to American 
humor. There was nothing else to do, except to understand it. 

“Stirrups, dear?” 

“What?” 

“You're very pink and healthy aren’t you?” 

He shrugged his accustomed shrug of resignation. 

“Oh, I say—come, now—” he murmured, lighting a cigarette. 

“What a horrid smash there would be if I didn’t make good, 
wouldn’t there, Stirrups?”’ She mused, her blue eyes resting on 
him, coldly. 

“Rather,” he replied, comfortably settling his arms on the rail. 

“Tt might happen, you know. Suppose I fell overboard?”’ 

“Fish you out, ducky.” 

“Suppose I—ran away?” 

“Ow.” 


“What would you do, Stirrups? Why, you’d go back to town 


and try to pick another winner. Wouldn’t you?” 

He laughed. 

The Orange Puppy had disappeared beyond the thicket of pal- 
mettos across the point. The air was very warm and still. 

Her father wandered forward presently, wearing the impressive 
summer regalia of a commodore in the Sivanois Yacht Club. His 
daughter’s blue eyes rested on the portly waistline of her parent— 
then on his fluffy chop-whiskers. A vacant, hunted look came 
into her eyes. 

“Father,” shesaid almost listlessly, “I’m going torunaway again.” 

“When do you start?” inquired that facetious man. 

“Now, I think. What is there over there?’’—turning her face 
again toward the distant lagoon, with its endless forests of water- 
oak, cedar, and palmetto. 

‘Over there,” said her father, ‘‘reside several species of snakes 
and alligators. Also other reptiles, a number of birds, and animals, 
and much microbic mud.”’ 

She bit her lip. ‘I see,” she said, nodding. 

Willowmere said: ‘‘We should find some shootin’ along the 
lagoon. Look at the ducks.” 

Mr. Cassillis yawned; he had eaten too heavily of duck to be 
interested. Very thoughtfully he presented himself with a cigar, 
turned it over and over between his soft fingers, and yawned again. 
Then, nodding solemnly as though in emphasis of a profound idea 
he wandered slowly back along the deck. 

His daughter looked after him until he disappeared; gazed 
around her at the dawdling assortment of guests aboard, then 
lifted her quiet eyes to Willowmere. 

“Ducky,” she said, “I can’t stand it. I’m going to run away.” 

“Come on, then,” he said, linking his arm in hers. 

She hesitated. Then, freeing herself: 

“Oh, not with you, Stirrups! I wish to go away somewhere 
entirely alone. Could you understand?” she added wistfully. 

He stifled a yawn. American humor bored him excessively. 

“You'll be back in a day or two?” he inquired. And laughed 
violently when the subtlety of his own wit struck him. 

“In a day or two or not at all. Good-bye, Stirrups.”’ 

“oe Bye.” 

The sun blazed on her coppery hair and on the white skin that never 
burned, as she walked slowly across the deck and disappeared below. 

While she was writing in her cabin, the Chihuahua dropped her 
anchors. Miss Cassillis listened to the piping, the thud of feet 
on deck, the rattle and distant sound of voices. Then she con- 
tinued her note: 


I merely desire to run away. I don’t know why, mother, dear. But 
the longing to bolt has been incubating for many years. And now it’s too 
strong to resist. I don’t quite understand how it came to a crisis on deck 
just now, but I looked at Stirrups, whose skin is too pink, and at father, 
who had lunched too sumptuously, and at the people on deck, all digesting 
ina row—and thenat the green woods onshore, and thestrip of white where 
a fairy surf was piling up foam into magic castles and snowy battlements, 
ephemeral, exquisite. And all at once it came over me that I must go. 

Don’t be alarmed. I shall provision a deck canoe, take a tent, some 
rugs and books, and paddle into that lagoon. If you will just let me 
alone for two or three days, I promise I'll return safe and sound, and sat- 


isfied. For something has got to be done in regard to that longing of 
mine. But really, I think that if you and father won’t understand, and if 


you send snooping people after me, I won’t come back at all, and I'll 
never marry Stirrups. Please understand me, mother dear. CECI. 


This effusion she pinned to her pillow, then rang for the steward 
and ordered the canoe to be brought alongside, provisioned for a 
three days’ shooting trip. 

So open, frank, and guileless were her orders that nobody who took 
them suspected anything unusual; and in the full heat and glare 
of the afternoon siesta, when parents and guests were asleep and 
the crew of the Chihuahua were drowsing, a brace of sailors in- 
nocently connived at her escape, aided her into the canoe and 
watched her paddle away through theinlet and into the distant lagoon. 
She pushed the canoe energetically through a screen of foliage 
overhanging the bank of the lagoon, it being merely her immedi- 
ate instinct to hide herself. 

To her surprise and pleasure, she discovered herself in a narrow, 
deep lead, which had been entirely concealed by the leaves, and 
which wound away through an illimitable vista of reeds, widening 
as she paddled forward, until it seemed like a glassy river bordered 
by live-oak, water-oak, pine, and palmetto, curving out into a flat 
and endless land of forests. 

Later, the Chihuahua fired a frantic gun. Later still, two boats 
left the yacht, commanded, respectively, by one angry parent and 
one fiancée, profoundly bored. 

When Miss Cassillis heard the gun, it sounded very far away. 

(Continued in the August number) 
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An exquisite bridal robe designed by Lucile of white brocaded velvet with a transparent bodice embroidered in pearls. 


of the pearl embroidery. 


EAR Mr. Eptror: 


This may seem to you a queer place from which to be 
You will naturally 
expect my letter to come from Trouville or Deauville or 


writing about fashions for the season. 


one or the other of the well-known French water- 
ing places. Not at all. Iam writing to you 
from the “Dream City” of palaces and gondolas 
and departed glories. I say departed never to 
return with reason as no proof could be more 
strong of the sad state of affairs than that from 
here. Iam able to write you of the very smartest 
and most up-to-date bathing costumes and para- 
phernalia I have ever seen. 

To any one who knew Venice in its days of 
dignified old-world tranquility and divine peace, 
scarcely twenty years ago, the Venice of to-day 
must be a heart-breaking nightmare. The only 
hour of the twenty-four, when we of to-day can 
get any idea of what is lost to us, is at 4 A. M. on 
a summer morning. If you chance to wake and 
go to your window overlooking the grand canal, 
there, indeed, you see before you a Venice that 
might be the “Bride of the Sea,” that one has 
dreamed of. All is silence and peace, and maybe 
you see one solitary gondola, stealing out of sight, 
to give a touch of reality to the picture. 

At this hour the penny steamer omnibus has 
gone to rest and the hideous shrieking motor boat 
has ceased its rushing, and you creep back to bed 
to sleep peacefully and awake, feeling you have had 
an exquisite dream, and a peep into the past of 


what once was. It saddens you for the rest of your 


The Latest Word 


in Fashion 
By Lady Duff Gordon 


(Lucile) 


VENICE. 





An effective color scheme has been 

worked out in this charming Lucile tea 

gown of flesh-colored mousseline de 

soie and lace. Pale old-blue ribbon is 

used for the sash and on the veiled 

petticoat of flesh-colored chiffon and 
lace slashed at the side 


“modern comforts ” 
of silence and peace that it once exclusively possessed, and has 









The long panel in the front is composed 
The bonnet-like arrangement of the tulle veil, caught with chiffon roses, is an original feature 


visit, unless you are of the same mind as the enterprising modern 
spirit, which has turned this old Paradise into a noisy city of 


which has quite eclipsed the complete glory 


enabled me to send you this letter about the very 
latest word in fashionable bathing attire. 

Out on the Lido the “enterprising modern 
spirit”? has built one of its most gorgeous and 
splendid hotels. You approach this palace of the 
“tangible now” either by gondola (if you have the 
patience) or by an electric dasher, and you walk 
up stately steps into a marble hall. There you 
leave behind you every trace of the City of Doges; 
most of the noisy fashionable crowd assembled 
there merely look upon Venice as the town they 
have to pass through to get to this “El Dorado” 
of modern comforts and amusements. And cer- 
tainly if you can forget what you have left behind, 
it is very comfortable and most amusing. Such 
a gay, irresponsible, well-dressed crowd, with one 
idea and that the joy of living, so, as all the air 
is vibrating to this one note, naturally there is 
joy and joy and joy— 

From early morn the place is crowded, with 
fair ladies and brave gallants from all parts of 
Europe. Here there are no bathing machines 
or boxes, as at Trouville, etc., but large pavilions 
of comfort, built of canvas and wood, boasting of 
several rooms, and a space of sand divided off in 
front of each over which is an awning and low camp 
chairs. Any one who is anybody takes one of 
these pavilions, and all vie with each other 
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making their pavilions just as attract- 
ive as possible. 

In front of the bathing pavilion in 
the morning you see groups of gaily 
dressed men, women and children, 
ready for their dip in the shallow, warm 
waters of the Adriatic. It may be 
several hours before they have made 
up their bathing parties of gentlemen 
and ladies (who all bathe together); 
so they sit and lie about on the soft, 



















yellow sand, waiting and happy, often 
taking their “petit dejeuner” there. 
No thought of Mrs. Grundy seems 
ever to disturb their careless gaiety. 
That lady has been rigorously re- 
fused admittance to this “ Nirvana” 
of the Adriatic sea. 

The women look absolutely ador- 
able and the costumes are the most 
becoming things I have everseen. A 
great many have gone to the East 
for their inspiration. Here is the 


als a 
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“A Study in White,” by Lucile. With this 
gown of white serge trimmed with white 
silk braid and white pearl buttons, the hat, 
shoes, gloves and parasol are all in white. 


A new interpretation of the “‘ pierrette”’ dress 
as conceived by Lucile. The white lace 
flounces on the skirt are edged with black 
net, and touches of the net are introduced 
on the simple little bodice and sleeves. In 
the hat and at the waist, tight orange flowers 
nestle against the green leaves. 


A faded scarlet crépe de Chine has been 
used for the foundation of this unusual 
afternoon gown from Lucile. Yellow, pale 
blue and black embroidery lends a novel 
colour note to the bodice, which is further 
accentuated by the indigo-blue lining of the 
black satin sash. The felt hat is edged with 
black ribbon matching the veil. 


description of one that I re- 
member particularly: Pale flesh- 
colored tights were worn, then 
transparent Persian trousers, and 
a bright-colored tunic, made 
of fine wool or silk, embroidered 
in gay contrasting colours, a fez 
or turban completely cov- 





















An Oriental bathing suit and a draped costume 
of pale pink crepe de Chine. 
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A stunning restaurant frock, designed by Lucile, of white 
chiffon painted with pink and yellow and mauve flowers. 
The tiny frills edged with golden satin add an old-world air, 
reminiscent of the courts of the Louis. The wide girdle is of 
dull mauve and gold, and the fichu of net is edged with pale 
blue and green satin pipings. Clusters of vari-colored silk 
flowers match the flowers on the Tuscan straw hat. The long 
turquoise-blue cane is in keeping with the character of the frock. 


ering the hair, and Oriental slippers. These were 
given to the waiting ‘femme de chambre,”’ who, when 
the lady had finished her bath, enveloped her in an 
ample kimono-shaped brightly colored Turkish towel- 
ing wrap. ‘Thus all the drowned rat appearance was 
carefully avoided, and the lady went leisurely back to 
her pavilion talking to her friends en route, happy in 
the thought that, till the very end of her bath in the 
sea, she still retained her attractive outline. 

This particular costume I saw many times and in 
many colors. A very arresting and fair beauty wore 
black silk tights from neck down, with a very full 
black chiffon Persian tunic, and blouse bodice bound 
round and round the waist with a scarlet and purple 
scarf edged with a gold fringe, scarlet slippers and pur- 
ple and gold turban. 

This lady had a friend with her who was clad 
with equal daring. I discovered afterward that 
they were two well-known music hall artists from 
Vienna. The friend wore flesh-colored tights from 
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Lucile’s favorite bathing cos- 
tume, of black taffeta with bril- 
liantly colored sash and turban. 


An Ascot dress of lace by 


~ Lucile. The jaunty little coat 


has a wonderful design devel- 

oped in pink and salmon satin 
pipings. The skirt is skillfully 
draped to bring out the exquisite 
design of the lace. A large black 
tulle bat adds the touch of the 
artist to this creation. 
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The Greeks in their happiest moments could 
not have draped a gown more gracefully than 
this evening gown from Lucile. The skirt 
of white satin is contrasted with a 
flesh-colored chiffon bodice and 
joined by a wide sash of black 

3 velvet draped with pearls. 


¢ head to foot with flesn-colored 
draperies twisted around her. 
From under a little turquoise-blue 
turban all her wonderful black wavy 
hair fell down nearly to her feet, al- 
most completely covering her. I 
have never seen such beautiful hair. 
They were followed by a colored 
woman bearing their bath wraps, but 
whether or no they ever ventured 
into the sea thus garbed I do not 
know. Needless to say they attracted 
all the ‘attention they wished for. 
Black costumes in the Oriental 
styles are the general favorites and 
are certainly the most wearable and 
becoming, also black taffeta full skirts, 
black silk stockings and slippers, and 
generally a vivid colored turban. 
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The Middle of the Week - Drawing by Charles Dana Gibson 
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Rockefeller’s | ; 


Gardens 7's : 


Ts gardens of John D. Rockefeller at Pocantico Hills 
are magic theaters where the great beauty of out- 
of-doors is staged. The architect has conceived a series 
of perfect compositions of green foliage, color-masses 
of flowering plants, living water and sculptured stone. 
He has kept in mind the secret of the garden spirit—the 
ecstasy of surprise_and the tranquility of great spaces. 

















































































































Drawing by C. W. Fairchild 


Consequences 


By May Futrelle 





Her name—Charlotte Peck Wyly. 

His name—William Strickland ITI. 

They met—At a railroad station at nine o’clock one night. 
She said—‘I beg your pardon.” 

He said—* Don’t mention it.” 

What happened 


HE stood staring at him, rather breathless and aghast at 
her own daring. She was doing a perfectly dreadful thing 
and she knewit, but there was a wreck up the road, and the 
train hadn’t come, and probably wouldn’t come, and she 

simply had to get to New York; and outside was a perfectly good 
automobile which was headed for New York, and she knew it for 
she had heard him—whoever he was—ask the station master 
about the road. 


“T beg your pardon—”’ She had said that, but she repeated it 
trying to gain time and wondering frantically meanwhile how she 
was going to put her request. She had been brought up to ob- 
serve all sorts of convention, and it isn’t so easy to cast the training 
of twenty-one summers—also winters—to the four winds, even 
when it is to prevent a tragedy. 

“Will you let me go along in your car to New York?” she 
asked finally, desperately, with a little catch in her voice which 
told him more than any words could have how hard it had been 
for her to make such a request. ‘“‘I simply must be there,’’ she 
went on. “I—I can’t explain, but it’s very serious, really, and 
the train is behind a wreck up the road, and it may never come. 
Oh, I’m awfully sorry to intrude, but——” 

He interrupted her with a gesture toward the automobile 
that meant “it is yours,”’ or something like that; anyhow it was 
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the exactly proper thing for he knew how to keep from embarrass- 
ing her. He was sure there really was a tremendous reason why 
she had to be in New York, for one only needed to look at her to 
see that she was the sort of girl who would never have thrown 
convention to the four winds, and presumed to ask him, a per- 
fectly strange young man, to take her to New York. 

“T shall be glad to serve you, madam,” he replied. 

Without more ado she ran to the car and climbed in. 

“Then let’s hurry,’’ she said, “‘for I should have started half an 
hour ago. Oh, I’m so afraid I shall not be in time, and I must, 
I must! It’s to prevent a perfectly dreadful thing from happening. 
Don’t bother about the road’’—as he turned, evidently to consult 
the station master again—‘‘I know it like a blue book, and oh— 
please, won’t you /urry?” 

He was conscious only of a flushed, pleading face and anxious 
eyes, calculated to set one’s nerves tingling if one looked too long; 
and was thinking what a great thing it was, by jingo, to rescue a 
damsel in distress, at least to give a girl a lift to New York, per- 
haps to see her mother die, or something like that; and was only 
wondering how long it would take him to make the run, and 
whether or not the left hind shoe with all the peeling off and 
down to fabric would get to New York without blowing. 

“You bet I will,’ he answered her, however. 

She climbed into a front seat and sat there huddled up, a scared 
little person, he thought, for all her seeming bravery. A sense 
of protection surged over him, giving him for the first time 
in his young, aimless life a feeling that he was of some use. 

“Don’t you want to sit in the back?” he asked kindly. ‘You 
could go to sleep——’” 
“Sleep!”’ she echoed. ‘“‘Heavens—sleep! Why I couldn’t close 
my eyes to save my life! You don’t understand, you simply can’t 
realize how serious it is. Oh, I can’t explain, but if I don’t get to 
New York in time to prevent this tragedy I don’t believe I shall 
ever sleep again.” 

She began to shiver, not because it was céld for it wasn’t, but 
because she was nervous and terribly afraid she wouldn’t be in 
time after all. He began digging in the tonneau for a rug. 

“You don’t mind if I sit in front, do you?” she asked. 

“Of course not,” he replied. 

“Tt’s—it’s dark back there’’—she jerked her head toward the 
blackness of the tonneau and her teeth began to chatter— 
“T’m not used to sitting in the back. I always feel squelched 
somehow. And I usually drive.” 

“Don’t say? What kind—I mean which car?” 

“Oh, any old kind,” she replied trying to keep her teeth from 
making such a racket. One motor car is very like another; a 
gear, a brake, and the gasolene. Do you mind if I talk?” 

“Not a bit. It will keep us from being dismal. We have 
a long drive before us——” 

““Long—heavens! How long will it take?” 

“Two hours.” 

“Two hours! Oh dear me! That will make it after eleven. The 
train leaves at midnight, and—oh, can’t you make it in less? It 
will be a tragedy if I’m too late.” 

“We'll be lucky to make it-in two,” he told her, and wondered if 
it would in the circumstances be indiscreet to smile just to reassure 
her. “You see, we could have a puncture’’—and would no 
doubt—‘We might find the Portchester 
road closed and have to bump the bumps on 
the Boston Post.”’ 

She moaned a little. 

“Oh, I forgot that. 
just dreadful!” 

The big eyes that met his were full of 
pity about something, and two tears—tears 
of nervousness they were—threatened. He 
wanted to pat her on the shoulder and tell 
her to brace up, but of course he didn’t, or 
this might have been a different story. He 
did, however, put a certain amount of ten- 
derness into the business of tucking her into 
the rug, but neither noticed it. She was 
such a seared girl, and he was beginning 
to realize something of the responsibility 
he had assumed. He found some goggles 
for her, fished out a pair of heavy gloves, 
thrust them upon her without any by- 
your-leave, or will-you-kindly, and she 
put them on without comment, much as if 
she were used to being bossed. 

“We're going to hit it up,” he informed 


Aren’t some things 





. upon him, and to make good. 


her; and for the first time in his life had a reason for so 
doing. She nodded, and tossed her hat into the tonneau. 

Now he wouldn’t have been human if he had failed to notice 
how the light from the station window fell upon her hair, but this 
was a serious business. He took his eyes away quickly, for fear 
she’d catch him at it; and jiggled the spark. It fairly made his 
heart ache to see her expression. She stood on the brink of a 
tragedy, poor little girl, with himself, a bad left hind shoe, and 
two hours’ running time to New York as the only means of pre- 
venting it. He climbed in, threw in the gear, and turned the 
nose of the car in the direction of New York. 

““We’re off!” he announced. 

“Thank heaven!” she breathed. 

Riding is a pleasure usually; sometimes it’s a business. Billy 
Strickland usually made a business of the pleasure of riding; 
now he made it a purpose. He never had had a purpose before, 
and somehow it was a bully thing. To have someone depending 
By jingo! that was worth while. 
He wondered if he dared push up the speedometer. He didn’t 
want to blow that left hind shoe, for then instead of makifig 
time he would be losing it. He caught himself wishing that he 
knew what the tragedy was, or would be if he didn’t manage to 
pull up somewhere in New York in time to prevent it. 

“Did you ever lick a man?” she asked suddenly. 

He jerked his head toward her for a moment to see if she were 
asking for idle curiosity or for information. The fleeting glimpse 
showed him lips grimly set and a dainty chin thrust forward. He 
concluded it was not idle curiosity. 

‘““Well—” he stated noncommitally. 

“You see,” she hastened to explain, ‘it just occurs to me that 
moral suasion may not avail. In that case a good right arm—” 
She surveyed his right arm approvingly. 

“Oh,” he said. 

“Naturally, I should not like to get you started at something 
you can’t finish.” 

“Naturally,” he agreed. 

“T think I should dislike to have you hit me, but he’s a big 
eee 

“T’m big myself,” he remarked. ‘Six, two.” 

“Um,” she consented. “‘Do you know anything about the 
corkscrew?” 

“Some corkscrews,”’ he admitted. 

“Perhaps I should tell you that you may be going into danger. 
He might even have a pistol. They are rather desperate, I think.” 

“They?” he repeated. 

“Yes, there’s two of them. 

“Oh!” 

“T found it out quite by accident. 
tance and Central cut in on their conversation. 
whole horrible scheme.” 

“Indeed!” 

“You can just imagine how I felt with such a responsibility. 
My mother gone, everyone gone except myself, every car gone 
and no way even to get to the train. A farmer gave me a lift. 
Then I found there was a wreck up the road, time flying and 
the train not coming. Wasn’t it 
awful?” 

** Awful,” he agreed. 

“Then you came. I heard you ask 
the station master about the road and, 
oh, I know it was a perfectly dreadful 
thing to do, but I just had to ask you to 
let me come with you. I—I hope you 
don’t think too badly of me.” 

“T could never do that,” he assured her. 

He thought he heard,—no it couldn’t 
be, and yet it sounded suspiciously like 
a sniffle. He was busy with a curve 
and easing up on that left hind shoe, and 
couldn’t be sure; but the sound reached 
him again unmistakably. 

““What’s the matter?”’ he demanded. 
“You’re not crying?” 

“T’m nervous,” she admitted. ‘“‘Sup- 
pose he should lick you and make his 
escape. They’d get away on the mid- 
night and, oh—oh!”’ 

“T’d like to see him—they, try it,” 
he stated grimly. 

“Then I haven’t any claim upen you. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Developing the Child Through Dramatic Expression 


By Eleanor Robson Belmont 


HE spirit of progression is abroad everywhere. Not to 
move forward is to lag way behind. In every quarter 
there seems to be what one is tempted to call a general 
house cleaning. I am of the optimists who believe that 

there is so much of interest, so much that is worth while being done 
in the world that the great difficulty lies in choosing the good, not 
finding it. Groups are organizing for this and that reform, estab- 
lishment or re-establishment of helpful and proper conditions, but I 
venture to say that among all these organizations there is none more 
important than organized recreation. Labor problems in America 
are serious, but hardly more so than the problem of how ninety 
million people spend their leisure. Many of these are born without 
the slightest idea of how to play, many, of course, with a strong in- 
stinct and desireforamusement. Bothneed guidance. In New York 
we have over four millions and a half of people, about six hundred or 
seven hundred thousand of theseschool children. Toavast number, 


entertainment that must be paid for is difficult and often prohibi- 
tive. They must then rely on themselves for amusement. Apply 
Arnold Bennett’s “‘ How to Live on 24 Hours a Day,” to our special 
need. Divide the day for the average human being. The law has 
established eight hours for the working day. Then say seven or 
eight for sleep. Allow three hours for eating, eighteen or nineteen 
hours. Now what is to be done with the other five? The natural 
suggestion is, entertain yourself. How? Five whole hours 
mustn’t be wasted. In these days we must make even a vacation 
pay. What means of entertainment are available to the people who 
have little or no facilities for recreation at home, when work and 
school are over? A few parks, car rides, or out of door excursions, 
ii they can afford it, and the weather is suitable; a few free con- 
certs, dance halls, cheap theatres and moving pictures. The post- 
ers of this last named entertainment are lurid enough to be the 
foundation of a new school of art. 
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I have taken from a list of current New York attractions a few 
titles which are typical and interesting: 

Mike’s Brain Storm. 

The Matrimonial Deluge. 

Drink’s Lure. 

Greed for Gold. 

Willy Wants to Cure his Father. 

There Were Hobos Three. 

Taming their Parents. 

The Fringe of Sin. 

But for the most part entertainments such as these are amuse- 
ment from the outside in. The Music School Settlement, and such 
organizations, have done wonderful work along the other line, which 
is development, improvement and entertainment all in one. There 
is also a very real entertainment in amateur theatricals, and this 
is so popular that you find amateur dramatic clubs in connection 
with nearly every school, church and settlement, including many 
places where men and women work. The dramatic instinct is in all 
of us, and with proper and careful guidance can be utilized for the 
improvement of the whole human being. Carefully-selected plays, 
produced by some one who knows how to give the full benefit to 
the player, may teach, not only diction, bearing, vocabulary, but 
originality, patriotism, morals. 

Lately I have visited several reform schools for boys. At each 
I have asked: ‘‘How many boys do you estimate, from records and 
supervision after they leave the school, become honest citizens?” 
The estimates averaged from 60 to 75 per cent. Yet all are com- 
mitted for some bad deed or deeds. Isn’t it reasonable to suppose 
that in many cases the badness comes from a misplaced dramatic 
instinct? As an example of what I mean, I know of a “gang”’ of 
boys near Hull House in Chicago who performed every conceivable 
kind of incorrigible act for the sheer joy and pleasure of being ar- 
rested—so that they might have a triumphal exit, in the midst of 
great excitement on the part of the neighborhood, to the sound of 
a clanging bell and riding in the “‘buz”’ wagon, as they callit. The 
one who could devise sufficient kinds of cussedness to be arrested 
more often than the others became the acknowledged hero,—the 
leader of the gang. 

Why not catch such youths as these before leaving school, or 
just after becoming young wage-earners, and study their ideas as 
to what constitutes a hero? Let them play at being some of the big- 
gest and finest the world’s history and literature have produced. 
Who knows but such assumption of character when they are in the 
stage of sensitive evolution, by the forcefulness of impressions to 
which they study to give expression, may not develop, say at least 
a desire, to be the right kind of hero and heroine. 

Everywhere in colleges, high schools, public schools, settlement 
and church clubs they are realizing the value of these amateur 
dramatic groups. Until lately, however, they have developed 
because of the eternal child in us all, which whispers ‘“‘Let’s Pre- 
tend.”’ But teachers dealing with children in the public schools, 
many of whom speak little or no English in their homes, find the 
best way to interest the children in our country and language is not 
by hard rules of grammar and rhetoric, but to ‘‘speak a piece.” 
This arouses not only interest but enthusiasm. They watch their 
pronunciation carefully, and as one teacher, who had just produced 
a play in her school, said, ‘“‘It develops the child all round.” Not 
only does it bring abeut a marked improvement but there is appar- 
ent an ambition to improve. A boy who wants to play the king 
hardly waits to be told to stand erect and assume a kingly bearing. 

This living of noble thoughts, even if it is only in the world of 
make believe, must leave its stamp on the mind and the body. 

Then, too, we train the young in statistics and mathematics, in 
how to work. Isn’t it worth while to add to their training a little 
knowledge of that vital. part of them—their emotions? Show 
them the point, the critical moment at which the villain in the play 
becomes the villain; and how the same emotion which has brought 
this about, differently handled, could have made him a hero. It is 
strange, but in the majority there burns, perhaps dimly, but burns, 
a desire to be a hero. 

Young folks all love this broader, better developed game of 
make believe, and try hard for the honor and responsibility of the 
leading characters. It trains their memories; if properly taught, 
robs them of self-consciousness, helps them to a confidence before 
groups of people, is a training for those who some day may become 
public speakers. And so believing firmly that this branch of recrea- 
tion is also an important part of education, the Educational Dra- 
matic League was organized in January, 1913, to raise the standard 
of the amateur dramatic work being done in all parts of New York 
City. This needs no new equipment but to co-operate with organ- 
izations already in operation; form clubs, when desired, in commu- 


nities where they do not exist, and to supply competent teachers 
who will train the players. 

We have taken as the nucleus of what we hope to accomplish, 
the original Children’s Theater, which caused such favorable com- 
ment, interest and encouragement from noted thinkers. To Miss 
Hertz, as its founder, great credit is due for her vision, her work and 
accomplishment. 

During the lifetime of the children’s theater, from 1903 to 1909, 
there was a woman who worked arduously with Miss Hertz for its 
success. I mean Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry. In the children’s 
theater her share of the work as Dramatic Director was the reading, 
casting and rehearsing of plays and training the players. The 
League’s beginning came about through some interested friend 
telling the Director of the People’s Institute, Mr. Howe, of the 
remarkable work done by Mrs. Fry at the Children’s Theater, and 
since that time with the Educational Players, a group of young 
wage-earners. Mr. Howe, with advice and co-operation, helped 
those most interested in the movement of Educational Dramatics to 
organize the League with Mrs. Fry as its Dramatic Director. The 
principal aim is to teach teachers how to use the dramatic instinct 
to the greatest entertainment and educational advantage of the 
Player and, consequently, the audience. 

We believe, if we can take Mrs. Fry’s work begun at the 
Children’s Theater, her methods and principles, which were a dis- 
covery, as the work progressed, not the idea with which the Theater 
originated, we can produce the same results, not in one group alone, 
but among many. 

The Educational Dramatic League is not a self-appointed censor 
of plays, nor is it a school of acting. 

It only differentiates its own method from the professional and 
the usual amateur dramatic productions. We believe the produc- 
tion is not the main thing, but the player; and the player, not the 
audience must be entertained and interested; though it naturally 
follows that in developing your player you improve his work, and 
so both player and audience profit. 

In regard to the plays we plan to use; for the guidance of our 
Play Selecting Committee, Mrs. Fry made a few suggestions which 
may interest you. 

First: The play must make for “‘good.” An educational play 
must present a life problem sanely; and helpfully offer the player 
field for the study of life as he is likely to find it in his development 
as a human being. No matter what the problem presented, it 
should deepen the player’s knowledge of good, and his grasp on 
the law that the ultimate service of evil is to establish good. Any 
play that forces the player into a field of violent emotions is un- 
suitable. Unless there be compensating educational profit, no 
player should be put through death agonies and insanity, or 
other deviations from the normal. It is rather the province of 
the educational play to let loose impulses of gaiety, health, the 
lighter heroisms, the graciousness of every-day life, the sturdiness 
that attacks the daily tasks and finds happiness therein.” 

We believe that all work and no play makes Jack indeed a dull 
—or worse—a discontented boy. Work is a privilege, and work 
well done with pride in the doing is a source of deep and most real 
pleasure. But days, weeks, months spent in working, eating and 
sleeping can only lead to dullness or discontent. 

Because a man or woman typewrites, sells groceries, butchers, 
farms or scrubs, is no reason for supposing-that he may not have 
the soul of a poet, though he uses the typewriter, the shop or the 
farm as a more profitable means of earning a living. 

Everyone profits by an interest and knowledge of a subject 
totally different from the one at which he works. First, because 
change of occupation is recreation; and this particular form of 
recreation is a stimulus to the imagination, as well as an outlet for 
self-expression. I have read in a delightful book that “‘ Adam had 
but to imagine a bird and it was born into life, and that he created 
all things out of himself by an unflagging fancy.”” By imagination 
we can reach the stars, a journey well worth the taking. 

All over the country there is a strong wave of interest drama- 
ward. There are individual groups working along educational 
lines, but I know of no other movement at all like this. In time I 
hope we may all co-operate. The League has not the slightest 
idea of competition or opposition. Its object is national, not 
local. And we believe with Emerson, “If a man can write a better 
book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse trap than his 
neighbor, though he build his house in the woods, the world will 
make a beaten path to his door.” 

We count among the principal things we have accomplished since 
January, the establishment of three classes for teachers; the theory 
and principles of Educational Dramatics, which course is held in 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Bazar’s Paris Fashions 


The back of the cos- 
tume is now as elabo- 
rate as the front. In 
this pongee suit, the 
drapery is confined en- 
tirely to the back of 
the skirt. The curious 
shaping of the seams 
in conjunction with an 
empiécement of Oriental 
embroidery draws at- 
tention to the coat 
back. 











A plain and bro- 
cade crépe can be 
combined with 
much success, as 
illustrated by this 
costume of Nell 
rose. Thedrapery 
is brought to the 
front and caught 
with an Oriental 
sash of brown sat- 
in embroidered in 
old gold. 




















A pretty flowered 
crépe gives an old- 
time air to this 
afternoon frock. 
The drapery is 
caught up in the . 
front of the skirt 
to show the ankle, 
and a jaunty Eton 
jacket opens over ba 
a white mousse- 

line de soie vest 
softened by a pleat- 

ed frill of the same. 






















A little Bulgarian 
embroidery can be 
used effectively as 
trimming on a 
gown of ardoise 
charmeuse. There 
is a suggestion of 
the new trouser- 
skirt in the placing 
of the embroidery 
over the hip. 







A cool looking sum- 
mer frock is sug- 
gested in the com- 
bination of white 
crépe de Chine 
with vest, apron 
and deep cuffs of 
heavy lace. The 
ceinture of king’s 
blue satin fastens 
with a wide pump 
bow in the front. 


A delightful color 
scheme is worked 
out in this after- 
noon gown of Nat- 
tier blue charmeuse 
with embroidery 
in soft violet and 
blue tones and frills 
of cream colored 
net. 
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Gowns on the Stage 





The milliners this season have gleaned many an inspiration 
for dressy hats from the old prints of famous French beauties. 
Adele Rowland had one of these old prints in mind when she 
ordered the picturesque summer hat she wears in “ Within the 


Law.” 




















Wilette Kershaw 


In addition to her clever work at the 
Princess Theatre in “Fancy Free” and 
“Any Night,’ Wilette Kershaw has 
found time to design some fetching 
gowns. One of the most attractive is 
an evening dress of lace mounted over 
flesh-colored chiffon, which throws into 
relief the cobweb design of the lace. 
The design is further developed by pink 
and green and pearl beads. Miss Ker- 
shaw has heeded the recent fashion 
dictum on elaborately trimmed backs, 
and by skillful draping of the lace has 
produced the new wing sleeves. Pearls 
and rhinestones glimmer against the skin, 
outlining the decolletage. The color 
note, so persistent this season, has been 
sounded in the girdle of emerald green 
velvet, and again in a banding of the 
skirt. The draping of the lace forms 
two tail-like pieces which serve as 
a train. 


Photographs taken 
especially for the 
Bazar by the 
Campbell Studio 








Photographed by White 
Grace George 












Adele Rowland 





Grace George always 
gives much thought and 
attention to her gowns. 
To her, they are more than 
clothing for the body; 
they represent the char- 
acter of the wearer. In 
her recent revival of ‘ Di- 
vorcons” she played her 
former successful rdéle of 
‘“‘Cyprienne,”’ and wanted 
to reproduce in her gowns 
the youth, gaiety and 
innocent sprightliness of 
this young wife. With this 
thought in mind, she de- 
signed the evening gown 
executed by Francis. 

The material is a blue 
and gold brocade. The 
skirt is simply draped to 
give the fashionable pan- 
nier effect, for Miss George 
never wears elaborate or 
fussy gowns in which the 
purity of line is lost. The 
bodice is of gold-thread 
lace mounted over flesh- 
colored chiffon. An em- 
piecement of orchid-col- 
ored ribbon is inset into 
the bodice just below the 
bust-line, suggesting a gir- 
dle. The faint glimmer 
of the ribbon through the 
lace is very effective, and 
warrants Miss George’s 
faithful adherence to this 
idea, which is reproduced 
on nearly all of her gowns. 

The all-black hat is the 
appropriate complement to 
a gown of this type, and 
Miss George would not 
permit a touch of color on 
the black, Milan braid hat 
trimmed with black para- 
dise feathers arranged in 
the manner of an Indian 
headdress. 
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Photograph by White 
Jane Cowl 


Jane Cowl’s successful réle in “ Within 
the Law” this winter did not present much 
opportunity to display pretty clothes. Her 
love of the beautiful, of effective color 
schemes, and of soft shimmering fabrics, 
she could indulge only in her apartment 
where the furnishings of wicker and yellow 
cretonne lent an artistic background. Of 
all of these intimate costumes, the informal 
dinner gown reproduced exclusively for 
HarpPer’s BAzar is the favorite. The 
foundation is a soft, supple gray Georgette 
crépe. The bottom of the trained skirt 
is embroidered in steel beads to the depth 
of several inches. Over this, French pink 
chiffon is draped. The draperies, are 


brought to the front, a little to the Hb: a 
and are caught in a seemingly nonchalant’ ’’- 


manner bya chain of steel beads, finished by 
a curious Eastern looking ornament in which 
pink and purple and old gold are blended. 

There is a loosely twisted belt of purple 
and rose silk, fastening at the side under 


a cluster of fruit fashioned from rose and . 


purple chiffon. This belt is partially con- 


cealed by the long, loose jacket of marqui- 
sette which falls well below the knees. 














































Madame Paquin has created one of 
her most effective costumes in the 
evening gown worn by Lucienne Guett 
in “Blanche Caline” at the Theater 
Michel, Paris. The rich brocaded satin 
is turned back in the front to reveal 
an underskirt of chiffon lavishly em- 
broidered in brilliants, pearls and gold 
beads. The brocaded satin drapery is 
continued in the back to form two long 
points or trains. Over this back drap- 
ery falls a shawl-like arrangement of 
the embroidered chiffon, making the 
back of the gown more interesting than 
the front. The headdress is even 
more striking than the frock. Two 
very tall iridescent feathers rise majes- 
tically from the front of a gold fillet. 
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Lucienne Guett 
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Photograph by Sarony 


Billie Burke 


The fetching evening gown created 
by Henri Bendel for Billie Burke is 
both girlish and handsome. The 
foundation is white charmeuse veiled 
with shadow embroidered mull edged 
with real Valenciennes lace. The 
lace is draped in Van Dyke points 
on the skirt. The embroidered mull 
is arranged in surplice fashion to 
form the simple bodice, and the typi- 
cal Japanese ‘sleeves are of shirred 
tulle spotted with brilliants. Another 
idea borrowed from the Flowery Isle 
is the sash of pale pink taffeta, which 
is finished in the back by two long 
loops, one thrown over the other in 
the manner of the Orient. The de- 
colletage is cut in the becoming V in 
the back and square in the front. 
Folds of tulle soften the line between 
the gown and the skin. 
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Bathing 


Afternoon 








As One Woman to Another 





NE never knows what a month may bring forth. This is 
peculiarly so of Newport, for there are always a number 
of visitors to the Queen City during August who come 
fresh from Europe with their many trunks, trunks that 

prove veritable Pandora 
boxes when they are opened 
and their contents dis- 
played at the garden par- 
ties and dances. It ‘is 
because of these boxes that 
Newport maids and ma- 
trons have acquired the 
habit of holding their choic- 
est confections in reserve 
until the month of the dog 
days. 

This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we give little 
thought to what we shall 
wear and how we wear it. 
We are careful to see that 
our waist lines are in their 
proper places, anywhere 
from hips to bust, and that 
slippers and stockings to 
match every costume are 
safely in our wardrobe, and 
our belts and buckles, bags 
and parasols are perfect in 
design, coloring, and fabric. 

And speaking of para- 
sols, I am interested to 
note that the Japanese parasol in exquisite silks, elab- 
orately embroidered, with long woven bamboo handle, 
is winning favor. When Mrs. Joseph Widener intro- 
duced this quaint sunshade two seasons ago, Newport 
observed but did not follow her example. This year 
half a dozen have already been seen at the Casino, and 
they have been seized upon with avidity by the pretty 
maids who belong to the Narragansett Pier colony. 

And by the way, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, junior, 
is carrying a most becoming one in dull yellows. As 
Mrs. Vanderbilt is given to wearing rather severely 
plain hats, the formal shape of the Japanese sun- 
shade harmonizes well with them. 

The smartest skirts seen so far in Newport and the 
most practicable for the mornings are those of linen 
or any of the cotton fabrics. These skirts must either 
be cut with sufficient fullness to allow perfect freedom 
in playing tennis or golf, or they must be one of the 
many models that unbutton above the ankles. But always a 
petticoat is worn under such skirts, for Newport has well-defined 
standards for its morning costumes beyond which it is not safe 
to go unless one wishes to be classed as an “outsider.” 


Mrs. 





Gustave Touchard 



















Photographs by Paul Thompson 


The usual blouse seen on the courts is of fine handkerchief linen 
or exquisite sheer English dimity. It has the new shoulder yoke, 
long sleeves and high collar, for the Newport maids, and the Pier 
maids, too, give thought to their complexions and dislike sunburn. 

While Newport and Southampton have never accept- 
ed the white felt hats that are such favorites at Bar Har- 
bor, the Panama has won place as first favorite. The 
newest shapes this year have a curved brim that, being 
a bit deeper in the back than the front, shades the back 
of the heck as well as the face. 

While white shoes and stockings to match are usual, 
colored silk stockings are permissible. Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer, Mrs. Ernest Iselin and one or two other young 
matrons frequently wear red silk stockings with their 
low-heeled, white tennis shoes. 

The little touches that mean so much to any cos- 
tume are peculiarly important to the bathing costume. 
The girl who collected several Irish lace collar sets during 
the winter can thank her lucky stars, for these sets are 
just the thing to wear with 
her silk bathing suit. Being 
heavy, the Irish laces do 
not wrinkle and look mus- 
sy. They never need press- 
ing and salt water does not 
rot them: Mrs. Robert 
Goelet and her sister Mrs. . 
Craig Biddle each have 
two sets that they wear. 
One has a square-shaped 
sailor collar, with cuffs to 
match, the other is round- 
ed and more shallow. 

Mrs. “ Larry” Water- 
bury, on the contrary, 
prefers collars and cuffs 
of hand-embroidered ba- 
tiste. 

For the bathing cos- 
tume, heavy satin, in a 
solid color, black, dark 
blue or perhaps a rich dark 
red, is serviceable and 
beautiful. And to get the 
right effect the satin must 
cost at least five dollars a 
yard; any cheaper quality 
is unsatisfactory. Mrs. 
Arthur Scott Burden, who 
Mrs. Gordon Douglas was Cynthia Roche, has 
what might be called the costume perfect. It is built of satin 
the shade of corn flowers. The bloomers are scant and fasten 
just above the knee. The skirt attached to the bodice under a 
girdle of bright plaid silk, is accordion-plaited and gored. 
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A Forecast 


By Henri Bendel 





HE new fall hats will be larger. Some small hats will be worn, of 
course, because there are certain women who have found that small 
hats make them look refined and chic, but the majority of women 
are demanding larger hats. Already an increase in size may be noted, 

but it is not attracting much attention, as the garden hats for mid-summer 
are always shade hats and larger than those worn in the spring. The smartest 
hats for the fall will be what I call the small intermediate hats—hats about the 
size of the smaller flowered ones shown in the accompanying photographs. 

These hats will be very simple, almost plain, depending for their cachet 
on the beautiful lines. The brims will roll slightly at the side, in very much 
the same way as the brim in the jaunty, white hat designed for Miss Billie 
Burke, and there will be the same notch or kink in the 
front. The trimmings are creeping toward the front. 
We shall have no shooting out at rakish angles in the 
back; that effect has passed out entirely. The new 
trimmings will be very high. 


White crépe has been used for 

the top of this dressy hat which 

is faced with black Milan. The 

two white plumes are poised at 
the side back 


The flat feather has the 
precedence over all other 
varieties, whether curled or 
uncurled. These feathers 
will not be bunched, as they 
have been this summer, but 
will be pulled out, separated 
and opened up to give a 
very soft, a very light and 
a very airy effect. 

Almost without exception A “comb” of pink roses adds a novel decoration to this 
the hats will be dark in black leghorn hat veiled with tulle 
color, and the all-black hat 
will be very chic. A dark hat is a necessity when the costume reflects brilliant 
colorings. If you top a freakish costume with a freakish hat you are sure to get 
a garish result, but if you tone down the costume with a hat of a sombre shade you 
will have a very up-to-date, smart effect. The gowns, therefore, will demand sub- 
dued hats this autumn. 

The best looking hats will be fashioned from velvet. And the dark shades of 
velvet will be preferred for both costumes and hats. When black is not desired, 
there are the Bordeaux colorings, the dregs of wine, a rich, deep blue, and green 
bordering on the myrtle,—the green that was so fashionable in ante-bellum days. 
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Red-shaded roses cover the 
Milan straw hat at the top of 
the page. Dark blue velvet 
is used for the facing, and 
a black tulle frill extends over 
the brim. A soft shade of 
green velvet in the drape 
lends an effective contrast 


A hat of Milan straw designed 
especially for Miss Biltie 
Burke is shown in the oval. 
The new high-feather fancy 
is arranged at the side and 
a drape of white moire is 
tied in a bow in the front 


Exquisitely shaded roses and 
grapes in soft green and gray 
and lavender tones give an 
artistic trimming for the leg- 
horn hat at the bottom of 
the page. The drooping rose 
at the side breaks the line in 
a charming manner 
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Care of the Skin and Hair 


By the Countess of Warwick 


HE beauty of the complexion depends largely on the con- 
dition of the blood, and care must be exercised to throw 
off all impurities and acidity from the system. 

Because of its constant exposure to the air, the skin 
of the face requires the most careful treatment. It is impossible to 
lay down one set of rules for the care of the complexion that will 
suffice for all women, or an infallible régime that will answer for 
every possible facial ill. Each one must 


of the best that I know of is the following hygienic powder, which 

has been highly indorsed by a French physician: 
Hygienic Powder 

50 grammes Powdered lycopodium, 


20 grammes Salol or boric acid, 
Essence of violet, 20 drops 


20 grammes 
10 grammes 


Farina starch, 
Powdered talcum, 


Sift through a piece of silk gauze sever- 
al times and keep tightly covered. 





discover the particular treatment, for- 
mulas and recipes that are best adapted 
to her particular needs. 

Never lose sight of the fact that the 
skin of, the face is more delicate than that 
of any other part of the body, that sud- 
den changes of temperature are extremely 
irritating, and that cold affects some 
skins disastrously, injuring the circula- 
tion and obstructing its capillary arter- 
ies, tending to thicken and harden the 
cuticle. 

Diet is another important factor in the 
régime of the careful woman; do not 
indulge in highly-seasoned foods or sweets 
the result of which will be an unsightly, 
mottled complexion. 

Friction, or massage, should be used 
very carefully and judiciously, as more 
harm than good can be done if the face 
is not handled properly. 

The most common of skin disorders is 
the suppression of the secretions of the 





sebaceous glands. 
I do not believe in using creams and 
lotions unless one knows about them. 
In making cold creams the manner 





The hair of a healthy person, whether 
curly or straight, shows a vigor and 
a live quality lacking in the hair of sickly 
persons. 

If the circulation of the blood is im- 
paired by illness, worry, or over-fatigue, 
the hair first loses its glossy look, then 
becomes brittle or too oily at the roots, 
and falls out. 

The bodily diseases which especially 
affect the hair are all troubles of the kid- 
neys and anemia. An excess of uric 
acid in the blood often shows itself 
in a dry and scaly condition of the 
scalp. 

The hair should be washed thoroughly 
at least once in ten days, and oftener if 
it is exposed to much dust. 

The simplest shampoo is the best, and 
consists of pure castile soap cut up into 
small pieces and boiled with a sufficient 
quantity of water until the soap is com- 
pletely dissolved and the mixture in cool- 
ing forms a jelly. After washing the hair 
should be rinsed in many waters and 
dried with warm towels, and if possible in 
the sun. Avoid hot air, electric fans, and 








of manipulation is the same. The 
fats and oils are put in a bain-marie 
(a double-boiler) and warmed by 
gentle heat till they can be smoothly mingled or creamed. 
The following formula is the simplest in a large collection: 


Rose Cream 


Almond oil, 4 ounces Spermaceti, 1 ounce 


White wax, 1 ounce 


Rose water, 4 ounces 


Melt the almond, oil, spermaceti and white wax together, 
then take from the fire and slowly add the _ rose-water, 
beating until it mingles, and when quite cold pack into jars. 

Glycerine is 


Position of the hands for scalp massage 


other mechanical drying machines, as they 
undoubtedly tend to make the hair brittle. 

The dry shampoo is made of one part orris root, two parts corn- 
starch, and a few drops of perfume. The powder should be rubbed 
through fine bolting-cloth and then sprinkled over the hair. 
It can be left on for a little while and then very thoroughly 
brushed out. It leaves the hair fluffy, pleasant to the touch, 
and much easier to arrange, but it is no way a substitute for 
the regular shampoo, and a good washing should follow it in a 
day or two. 

If fifteen to thirty minutes are devoted to the manipulation of 
the scalp every 
day, a wonder- 








employed as a 7 
basis in many 
cosmetic prepa- 
rations. It per- 
meates animal 
tissue and 
therefore makes 
a good medium, 
but it does not 














ful improve- 
ment would be 


noticed in the 
condition of 
the hair. 


This massage 
should be given 
by another per- 
son, and should 











agree with all 
skins. When consist of a 
used, it should scientific man- 
be diluted with ipulation of the 
either rose’ or scalp, the ob- 
orange-flower ject being to 
water. increase the 
Almond Milk flow of blood 
8 i ie and stimulate 
im ae eeds eee the nourish- 
tied abd Present style of low coiffure Coiffure suitable for evening ment of the hair. 
one saltspoonful The hair should 


of granulated sugar to mix the oils. Pound the nuts toa powder, and 
while doing so add to every fifteen nuts one gill of rose-water until a 
fine paste is produced. Cover and let stand for twelve hours. Then 
add ten drops of tincture of benzoin. 


If powder is employed constantly it will clog the pores and cause 
the flesh to lose its healthy color and tone. The best is pure rice 
powder, but it is very difficult to obtain the genuine article. One 


be loosened and parted in the center, the operator’s fingers should 
be placed on either side of the part and the fingers pushed into 
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Nos. 1001-1002 


Nos. 1oo1-1002. A garden- 
party frock to be developed in 
lace or net. The three-flounce 
skirt is built over a foundation 
lining. The surplice draping of 
the vest and the narrow ruffles 
make the waist particularly be- 
coming to slender figures. The 
puff of lace inlet into the sleeves 
adds a new idea. 


















No. 


Chine 


collar 


Nos. 1003-1004 


to complete the tail- 
ored suit. It would 
be charming fashioned 
from white crépe de 


piécement of amber em- 
broidery on net. The 


tons fasten the blouse, 
and a girdle of black 
satin with throw-over 
end completes an 
easily-made waist. 


for 50 cents. 


No. 1005. This set of four collars and a guimpe is sold as one pattern 





imported costume. 


measurements of the individual. 


remittance with order to 


115 West 4oth Street 





Harper’s Bazar Patterns 


The new HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are made by a simple 
method that reproduces faithfully the new lines of the most exclusive 
models and gives to the home-made frock the chic and distinction of an 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS are easy to follow because direc- 
tions are clearly stamped on each piece, and the trimming and linings 
are differentiated by colored paper—the trimmings in violet and the lin- 
ings in tan. In addition, with each pattern there is a picture and the 
necessary information as to material requirements. 


Price List 


The price of each pattern shown on this page is 50 cents. The pat- 
terns are cut in sizes 34 to 40-inch bust measurement and 22 to 28-inch 
waist measurement. Patterns cut to measurements of the individual 
cost $2.00 for a waist, skirt or jacket, and $1.50 forlingerie. Measure- 
ment blanks will be furnished on request. 

Patterns will be cut for any model shown in the magazine at the rate 
given for cut-to-measure patterns. These patterns will be cut to the 


No. 1000, a set of 12 patterns for the baby, sells for 50 cents. 


No. 1009. 





No. 1009 


Good service coat 
which may be worn in the motor 


How to Order Patterns 


Please order all patterns by number and state size desired. 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S BAZAR 


New York City 


or on the street. It would be 
equally good-looking in cloth, 


Send faille or cotton ratine. There 


is a clever manipulation of 
drapery at the sides, and an 
unique shaped collar of striped 








No. 1006 
1006. A blouse 


with the em- 


is of écru em- 


ings for the legs. 


_ Nos. 1003-1004. A simple morning frock which would be good-looking 
in cream-colored ratine or linen with front panel, collar and cuff pieces 
in a contrasting shade. The sash, arranged in bayadere fashion, is a 


popular feature this summer. 






















No. 1008. A good model for 
a lace or net blouse. The origi- 
nal blouse was fashioned from 
écru lace veiled with thin écru 
net. The yoke and Medici col- 
lar of the net are good features, 
and the black taffeta bands and 
jet buttons add the note of con- 
trast. 


broidered batiste wired No. 1007 The finish to the sleeves is a 
to give the correct No. 1007. The new en- novel one which is being widely 
flare. Twoamberbut- velope combination. The copied this season. Plaited 


back piece is extended below frills of lace or net are caught 
the front and is brought over _ through the center by the wrist 
and buttoned on tothe front band, the lower frill falling well 
of the garment, making open- over the hand, They can be 


used on almost any waist. 


material. 
















Nos. 1010-1011 


Nos. roro-ro11. Dainty afternoon frock of flowered mull or voile. 
The underskirt is of plaited batiste, matching the flowers in color. Over 
this the flowered mull is draped, with the fulness held in by a lace band. 


The blouse of mull has an underbodice, collar and sleeve puffs of lace. 
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cream. 





Courtesy of the Nurses’ 
Outfitting Association 



















Russian Salad.—Season aspic jelly with lemon, 
salt and pepper. Pour a layer into a wet mold and 
when firm decorate with sliced pimolas, cold peas and 
string beans. Fill with peas, broken nuts or diced 
chicken, finish with more jelly and set on ice to harden. 


Decorated Ox-Tongue.—Soak 
an ox-tongue in cold water for a few 
hours, bring slowly to boiling point; 
skim, and cook gently for three hours. 
Skin the tongue carefully and take 
out the bones at the root. Lay the 
prepared tongue on a board; shape it 
nicely and let it grow cold. Later, 
trim the root neatly. Glaze the 
tongue; put a paper frill around the 
root; dish, and garnish. 


sweet enough. 
water and stir until mixture begins to thicken; then fold in 


Strawberry Bavarian Cream.—Soak one.and one- 
half tablespoons granulated gelatine in one-fourth cup cold 
water and dissolve in one-third cup boiling water. Add one 
cup syrup made from fresh strawberries and more sugar if not 


Set bowl containing mixture in pan of iced 


Cream Cheese Salad.—Chill a 
cream cheese, break it up and mix 
it with orange, nuts and French 
dressing. Serve, as illustrated, in 
the skin of the orange. 








Princess Pear.—Cut a large, ripe pear 
in quarters, remove seeds and core, and 
stuff with brandied cherries. Place on 
white lettuce leaves or surround with 
whipped cream. Garnish with berries. 


Macedoine Loaf.— 
From a jar of Mace- 
doine vegetables 
drain the liquid, add 
French dressing and 
put them into the 
hollowed loaf on a 
layer of cold, minced 
lamb, well seasoned. 









Strawberry Sur- 
prise. Make a 
round mold of straw- 
berry jelly after 
any recipe, adding 
a tablespoonful 
of finely chopped 
almonds and a little 
sherry. Place on the 
dish and make cream 
roses around the 
edge, and blossoms 
made of a sliced 
marshmallow. 



































Developing the Child, etc. 
(Continued from page 32) 

Teachers’ College at Columbia Uni- 
versity; the Speech and Action class 
held in the recreation certtres and in 
Public School 63; the class for Educa- 
tional Principles as applied to two plays 
which have been especially selected for 
a competition this Spring. 

Prizes have been offered for the best 
Club performance of each play. We 
have already over forty teachers studying, 
more than half of whom have come di- 
rectly from their Club or Settlement to 
learn the Educational method. There 
are eight clubs rehearsing in ‘‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea,” the senior play, and ten 
in “The House of the Heart,” the junior 
play. The prize in each instance is a tablet, 
a substitute for the ususal cup, and will 
be supplemented by a small money prize. 

Arrangements are well under way for 
these performances in public school and 
settlement auditoriums. In June, when 
the competitions are over, there will be 
two or three picked casts which will, 
on certain holidays, play in the park 
auditoriums, of which there are three, 
placed at our disposal for this purpose by 
the Commissioner of Parks. Several 
music clubs have volunteered to play 
overtures and incidental music. 

Then, too, parents of children in con- 
gested districts have little time and less 
money for amusements. The plays will 
bring recreation nearer to them with the 
added joy that their children will be 
creating this pleasure. 

We hope in time these groups will have 
their own designer of costumes and scen- 
ery and write their own plays. To make 
this a nearer possibility, the League 
has opened a play-writing competition. 
Two small money prizes will be offered 
for the best idea for a play and the best 
play of three acts. Should these winning 
ideas prove exceptional, we will assist 
the authors in their publication, or, if 
they are adaptable to educational dra- 
matic purposes we will produce the play 
with a selected group of players. 

A committee of wise judges has been 
formed to decide the momentous question 
of “which shall it be?” 

For our members, we have a library 
of dramatic literature and will have in 
addition a list of plays suitable for edu- 
cational purposes, with each, explanatory 
notes for the guidance of teachers. 

Any one desiring further details may 
have them by applying to the League 
office, at 17 East 38th Street. 

For fear of any misunderstanding I 
wish to assure you we are not attempting 
to create actors or gather recruits for the 
professional stage. If in the course of 
the League’s work we come across one 
or two, I’m sure no one could object; but 
we wish simply to assist those who, un- 
aided, expend much time and energy 
rehearsing plays that are of low standard, 
ethically and artistically. We are not 
dealing with dramatic talent but with that 
natural instinct which is the cry in each 
human being to find outlet in expression. 
The work can be for all in that it teaches 
recreation within the reach of all; but 
it also forms an important part of what 
is called “prevention,” that fore-thought- 
ful “ounce of prevention” which in the 
lives of many young people, has been 
worth ten pounds of cure. 

In closing I would like to quote a pas- 
sage from a letter, which seems to me 
pertinent to the subject, written from his 
prison cell by a famous man to his friend. 
He says: 

“Whether or not this letter does good 
to narrow natures and hectic brains, to 
me it has done good. I have ‘cleansed 
my bosom of much perilous stuff.’ I 
need not remind you that mere expression 
ls to an artist the supreme and only mode 
of life. It is by utterance that we live. 
Of the many, many things for which 
I have to thank the Governor, there is 
none for which I am more grateful than 
his permission to write fully to you. For 
nearly two years I have had within a 
growing burden of bitterness, of much of 
which I have now got rid. On the other 
side of the prison wall, there are some 
poor, black, soot-besmirched trees which 
are just breaking out into buds of 
an almost shrill green. I know quite 
well what they are going through. They 
are finding expression.” 





The Diner-Out 





Where?” 
“In Washington.” 

“Oh, the grape juice administration, I 
suppose. Was the dinner with the 
Secretary of State or at the White 
House?”’ 

“Neither. And there was plenty of 
wine and liqueurs. Only cocktails were 
omitted.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the new idea, beginning to 
sprout in good society, is not to serve 
cocktails before dinner. Not smart 


66 A DINNER minus cocktails. 


| society, mind you, but good society. Be- 
| tween the two there is often a gulf of 





difference fixed.” 

This was after-dinner gossip with an 
interesting germ of news in it; at the 
table where the distinguished guests were 
gathered, the matter was not mentioned, 
naturally. 

At one of the Washington dinners a 


man on the inside was telling about the | 


anxious inquiries from army and navy 
men as to their clothes for Mrs. Wilson’s 
Garden Party. There 
stories told about the etiquette connected 
with all those accessories that men in serv- 
ice wear, such as stripes and epaulettes 
and swords and certain sashes and hat 
bands. The wife of a well-known army 


officer declared that she found in her hus- | 


band’s desk a letter which began: “‘ Dear 
War Department: Will you tell me 
whether my trousers should be striped or 
plain, my coat long or short for Mrs. 
Wilson’s Garden Party, and should I 
wear my sash or go without it? As the 


weather is so terribly hot, can I wear | 


white duck?” 

Is it worth while to emphasize the 
commandment: ‘Never apologize!”? 
Perhaps not, and yet I have been ren- 
dered most miserable by the excuses 
hostesses have insisted upon pressing 
on me. 

A few weeks ago I was at a dinner where 
we waited one hour for the arrival of the 
guests of honor. 

We sat about the drawing-room and 
chatted, the hostess moving from one 
group to another leading the conversa- 
tion to interesting or amusing trifles. 

Of course the tardy couple were fluent 
in explanations and these were gracefully 
accepted, with no intimation that the 
guests’ failure to present themselves 
sooner had been of the least inconven- 
ience. 
dried-up dinner the hostess preserved her 
perfect poise. 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t have done it 
I murmured in her ear later in the evening 
when'l had the chance of a moment with 
her. 
you were undergoing torments!” 

She gave me a glance of appreciation. 

“Did you ever eat anything so cooked 
to death as that dinner? But I was sure 
that would be bad enough without mak- 
ing everyone uncomfortable by showing 
that I was annoyed.” 

Not all emergencies are of a purely 
social nature, but there are many which 
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make a severe test of a hostess’s stock of | 


savoir faire. 


As, for example, when a man and his | 


wife had invited a choice company of 
friends to lunch with them one day, only 
to have the paralyzing experience an 
hour before the time appointed for the 
guests’ arrival of being informed that the 
waitress had broken her wrist. It was 
too late to secure a substitute. 

““We’ll have to telephone to them not 
to come!” said the husband desperately. 

His wife set her lips. 

“Nothing of the sort! We'll make an 
English breakfast party of it!”’ and pro- 
ceeded to give her orders. A large, cold 
joint, roast chickens and galantines pro- 
cured from the nearest caterer were placed 
on the sideboard; the coffee urn was put at 
one end of the table, the tea equipage at 


the other; toast racks and hot savories in | 


covered dishes in between. The men 
guests, led by the host, waited on the 
women and on themselves; the parlor- 
maid did what minor services were re- 
quired and at the conclusion of the festiv- 
ity the hostess was cengratulated on the 
informality of her English breakfast— 


were amusing | 


“ 


fet) 


from the stereotyped luncheon! 





Something like this befell another woman 
whose butler was taken ill at the eleventh 
hour when invitations had been issued for 
a dinner of a dozen covers. In the small 
town where she lived the only substitute 
would have been a comparatively un- 
trained man from the local caterer. The 
hostess promptly rose to the occasion 
and transformed her dinner into a supper 
party. The bare table was made beau- 
tiful with center-piece, doilies and flowers. 
The repast opened with oyster bisque 
served in bouillon-cups, followed by fried 
chicken, stuffed sweet potatoes and hot 
bread. These were placed on the table 
and passed by the guests to one another. 
Then came the salad-course, after that 
ice-cream, served outside, delectable 
home-made cakes and coffee. 





“So you 
Where?” 

“Oh, the upper West Side, I suppose. 
My husband is crazy for a house up 
there!” 

“But I thought it was crowded with 
the nouveaux riches.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is, but since that 
Social Purity Movement has started on a 
| crusade, you find them everywhere!” 


are planning to move? 





One may not politely speak of an omis- 


| sion in the menu at a private dinner table, | 


| but good manners now include a flattering 
discussion of new dishes that are served, 
of novel decoration, of whimsical place 
cards and of china or glass to which most 


people are unaccustomed. The hostess | 
| appreciates this, and, after all, good man- 


ners are founded on giving other people 
pleasure. 

Although a man may hesitate to draw 
attention to anything on another’s table, 
a woman is not so finicky about her man- 
ners, for she knows full well how pleas- 
antly she can break laws by deft flattery. 
At a recent dinner some one at the table 
was reminded of the ceremonious souf- 
flée of mushrooms which the famous 
Madame Begué was wont to serve in the 
sanded restaurant opposite the French 
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market in the old quarter of New Or- 
leans. Eugene Field wrote a sonnet to it 
in Madame Begué’s book after he had 


| eaten it daily with delight. 
Throughout the more or less | 


She who had been in New Orleans 
drew quite a quick, graphic sketch of the 
raftered room on the second floor, the 
multiple street sounds wafting through 


é | the windows, the long deal tables set 
“No one would ever have guessed | 


with stone china and a bottle of claret 
between each two plates and the long 
| loaves of bread waiting to be broken by 
hand, the red pepper and okra festooned 
across the room, the little cooking-stove 
in full view on a platform, the sizzling of 
tiny fish whetting one’s appetite more 
than cocktail or caviar could do; then the 
mingling of celebrities and levée workers 
at one table, the closing of the doors when 
the elected twelve had entered—and at 
last the big moment when the old French 
woman in her red calico volante stepped 
to the edge of the platform holding aloft 
a huge platter, and said: ‘‘Messieurs 
and Mesdames, it is the omelette soufflée.”” 


“Sambo, how did you happen to leave 
the Baptist church and go to a way-up- 
high Episcopal church?” 

“Well, boss, I’ll tell you how it was. 
You see dey does things mo’ orderly in 
de ’piscopal church.” 

“More orderly? 
that out?” 

“Well, suh, in the firs’ place, dey has 
| de ’sponsible reading. Den dey has 
| Roman candles on de altar, and las’ of 
| all, dey burns insec’ powder!” 


How do you make 








| The puzzling, saddening, maddening 
| inconsistencies in the lives of some of our 
greatest men! 
George Washington, for instance! 
First in war, first in peace, and first in 
| the hearts of his countrymen. 
| Then he married a widow! 


such a delightful novelty and so different 





Good 
For Both 


Persons frequently deny 
children the table beverage 
they drink themseives, be- 
cause “coffee and tea aren't 
good for the little folks.” 


It’s different with 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


This new food-drink, 
made entirely from wheat 
and the juice of sugar-cane, 
is genuine nourishment, and 
has fine color and aroma. 


It tastes much like high- 
grade Javas, but is absolutely 
free from caffeine (the drug 
in coffee and tea) or any 
other harmful ingredient. 


Instant Postum is regular 
Postum so processed that a level 
teaspoonful in an ordinary cup of 
hot water dissolves instantly and 
makes it right for most persons. 


A big cup requires more and 
some people who like strong things 
put in a heaping spoonful and tem- 
per it with a large quantity of cream. 


Experiment until you know the 
amount that pleases your palate and 
have it served that way in the future. 


For asummer “cooler” add crack- 
ed ice, sugar and a little lemon juice. 


Instant Postum is sold by grocers. 
45 to 50 cup tins, 30c. Larger tins, 
(90 to 100 cups) 50c. 


Regular Postum (must be boiled 
15 to 20 minutes) large package— 
about 50 cups—25c. 


“There’s a Reason” 


| PoSTUM 


Sold by grocers everywhere 
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The Bazar’s 


Bazar 





Let us save you time and trouble by doing your shopping 


for you—without charge to you. 


of good taste and discrimination, are always ready to 
purchase any desired arlicle on receipt of money order or 


SPORTS skirt much ad- 
A mired this season for 
its adaptability to the 
demands of line as well as of 
action is shown on this page. 
It is of white cotton corduroy. 
Wide plaitings, cleverly in- 
serted at the side seams, can 
be left free by unfastening 
the rows of pearl buttons at 
the bottom of the front panel. 
In white in all sizes, this skirt 
may be bought for $6.50. 

One of the smartest new 
sweaters for the sportswoman 
has a striking feature in a flat, 
round collar, cuffs, belt and 
buttons of soft leather in a 
contrasting colour. Green, the 











Expert shoppers, women 








checque. 


Names of shops where articles may be bought 
will be furnished on request. 

Kindly address, Shopping Department, 
115 West 40th Sireet, 


Harper’s Bazar, 
New York Cily 








Cut steel buckles are shown on the 
Colonial pumps from Cammeyer’s 











shade of early grass, is com- 
bined in one sweater with 
brilliant cerise leather trim- 
mings. Other colour contrasts are purple 
sweaters with white leather trimmings, 
cerise with white and brown with tan. 
Price, $35. Not unlike this sweater in de- 
sign and equally qualified to give warmth 
without weight is a knitted silk and wool 
sweater-coat in one colour for $15. 

To complete the costume of the sports- 
woman, a Panama hat, in a taking shape, 
turns abruptly up at one side to reveal a 
facing of straw in a colour to match the 
sweater. Without a trimming band the 
hat is $4. 

An all-green eponge coat is patched 
with one great pocket high on the right 
side. Unusually large rounded buttons 
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A sports costume from Wanamaker’s 


of green, in rows of three, mark the side 
seams and fasten the single-breasted open- 
ing of the coat to the hem. The price is 
$19.50. 

Worumbo cloth has achieved the de- 
sirable qualities of light-weight chinchilla, 
and is made up into an unlined blazer with 
raglan shoulders and patch pockets. With 
or without a belt, and in all the bright and 
pastel shades, it is $17.50. The same 
model, lined throughout with silk and 
with black velvet collar, is $29.50. 


Bathing Dress 


A smartly tailored model for bathing is 
of soft grosgrain silk with Roman stripes 
on a dark blue ground. The collar, cuffs, 
and deep hem are of dark blue satin, the 
belt and tasseled tie, of red grosgrain, 
and a low Medici collar of eyelet embroid- 
ered cream batiste stands away from the 
V-shaped opening of the neck. Price, $60. 

The bathing suit of black taffeta is ever 
appropriate, and much satisfaction may 


Black-and-white effects as 
in low shoes at Cammeyer’s 


shown 


be had in a simple 
model for $10.75 in 
which the opening at 
the neck is laced with 
black silk ties. Or 
again one may con- 
sider a soft black taf- 
feta suit lightened by 
a Persian sash, with 














front, deftly accomplish- 
ing a pannier effect while 
retaining the scant silhou- 
¥ ette at the feet. The nar- 
row, inlaid front panel is 
cut shorter than the skirt 
to allow freedom in walk- 
ing. The frock is girdled 
by two widths of old-blue 
velvet ribbon, and sashed 
at one side of the front by 
two uneven loops. Flut- 
ings of yellowed lace are 
confined to the sleeves by 
bands of the ribbon, and a 
frill of the lace finishes the 
neck and crosses low into 
the girdle. 

The prettily modeled 








cap attached to the 
top by a chain and a 
felt washer to prevent 
leaking; 50 cents. 
An excellent imported 
cologne may be had 
in the travel-size 
of bottle for 37 cents. 

A few minutes’ 





draped ends tied to 
fall at the back for 
$22.50. 


Gun metal buckles trim the Colonial 
pumps sold by Cammeyer 


checking of the “ Re- 
member-to-pack”’ list 
will assure the traveler 





Close-fitting, plain rub- 
ber caps come in unusually 
good pastel colourings this 
year for 50 cents, and sun- 
bonnet shapes, with the 
hoods of rubberized gros- 


grain and the shades of 
contrasting brocades, sell 
for $1. 


Not the least consider- 
ation in the bathing cos- 
tume is the dressing of the 
foot. An attractive note 
of colour is supplied by a 








that all his needs for a week- 
end visit or a voyage on the 
water have been anticipated. 
Comprehensive lists of the 
necessities and luxuries of 
travel for men and women 
are alternately paged in a 
form tablet, and put up in 
dark green morocco boards 
with moire-lined cover and 
pencil attached, $3.25. 

The drinking cup is be- 
coming a necessity of travel. 
This particular cup has a 








slipper which also gives an 
appearance of slenderness 
to the foot. It is of striped 
silk cut lengthwise, and is 
popular in many combinations in which 
black most frequently alternates with 
a colour. Black ribbons cross and recross 
the ankle. Price, $2.25. 


Cross-Roads Garden Set 


An equipment ingeniously planned, not 
only to facilitate planting but gathering 
as well, is the “Cross-roads garden set.”’ 
It consists of an apron and kneeling-pad 
in blue, pink, green or 
orange linen with a sim- 
ple stencil design, and a 
rake, hoe, spade, water- 
ing-pot and two baskets, 
onea large gathering bas- y 
ket, in the same colour. 
The “anti - rheumatic” 


The 
sandal is the 
in footgear 


pad has a filling, and the er 
under side is oilcloth. : \- “2 
The small fitted basket \ 


pockets at the corners 


“cothurne” or laced 


. ms 
es 


nickel rim and handle and 
may behadinmoroccoorseal- 
grain case in prices from 50 
cents to$4. Articles of the 
toilet may also be bought in these leathers; 
the mirror encased in morocco is $3; the 
shoe-hornranges in price from the morocco- 
cased at $1 to the pigskin-cased at $1.75 

Of great convenience to a household is a 
letter-box in leather. This is placed in 
the hallway or at the door, and is marked 
with the hours for the arriving and leaving 
of the mail. In pigskin the box is $16.50; 
in patent leather, $17.50,and in green, pur- 
ple, or red morocco, $13. 

The deep flap on a 
O' new pin-seal pocket- 
book discloses when 
raised a memorandum, a 
mirror, and a powder 
> case. A long compart- 
ment is on either side of 
the money partition,and 
a cardcase is held by a 
shirred moire pocket to 
match the lining in one 


newest icea 
at Slater's 


hold scissors, trowel Ba of them. The purse is 
seed-bag, cultivator,and ~~ > held by a handle 
a note-book and pencil, % | attached slantwise to the 
while a bunch of plain j ' \ back. Price, $21.50. In 
marking sticks, vari-col- ' \*. patent leather, $20.75. 

oured danger-signal The month, the date, 
marking sticks,anda dip- and the day may be be- 
ple to show the depths at : fore one in a novel frame 
which different bulbs i by pulling four little 
should be planted com- chains. Brass-bound, 
plete the paraphernalia. k the frame rests on a glass 
The entire set is $15; the A WH: yt base which is raised from 
small fitted basket $3.25. the table by felt but- 

Travel A inn tons. Price, $1o. 

A spray of eau de # Garden Costume 
cologne greatly refreshes A summer fancy is ex- 
the sleeping- berth on pressed in a garden frock 
summer nights. A small “He and hat of flowered 


French traveling atom- crépe, old-blue_ velvet 
izer, recently imported, iy ribbon, and yellowed 
is constructed on the py. Lucile cache-corset and petticoat lace. The skirt of the 
principle of a bicycle of net and Valenciennes lace model shows a slanting 


pump, and has a small 
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are sold at Wanamaker’s 


tuck on each side of the 


Kid slippers elaborately beaded are shown 
for dressy wear at Cammeyer’s 


garden hat which accom- 
panies this frock is also of 
flowered crépe. Suggestive 
of the pannier style, too, is the supple 
crown, the drooping brim, and old-blue 
streamers. This charming costume en 
tire is only $47.50; the frock alone is 
$29.50; the hat, $18. 


Novelties in Lingerie 

That one is a biped must be concealed 
even in the summer and in spite of the 
clingy, transparent stuffs now used for 
summer costumes. An Empire slip ex- 
ploited for this deception is made of 
washable charmeuse with a very low, 
Empire waist and a scant skirt hemmed 
well above the ankle. A corset cover of 





A garden-party frock of flowered crépe, with 
picture hat of the crépe, from Franklin Simon 
the charmeuse with insets of Cluny lace, 
and pearl beads for shoulder bands, is 
tapered to round and support the bust by 
means of veined darts, and the knicker- 
bockers are darted in the same manner to 
fit closely about the knees. The slip is 
$16.50; the combination, $18.75, and the 
corset cover, $10.75. 

Of all the cajoleries of fashion the most 
sensible is the use of chiffon cloth for 
lingerie. An exquisitely simple set, com- 
prising chemise, drawers, and gown, is of 
delicate pink chiffon cloth and quite un- 
beribboned. The gown and chemise are 
daintily hemstitched at top and hem. 
Net embroidered in Venise design forms 
the shoulders of the gown and the shoul- 
der bands of the chemise. This note of sim- 
plicity is also carried out in the drawers, 
their only trimming being a vein stitch at 
the side seams and a square medallion 
of embroidered net just above the knee. 
This set is developed in white chiffon- 
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Reduce or Increase 
Your Weight—Perfect 


Your Figure 


Become my pupil and I will make you 
my friend. Devote fifteen minutes daily 
to my system and you can weigh what 
Nature intended. You can reduce any 
part of your figure burdened with super- 
fluous flesh or build up any part that is 
undeveloped. The effect of my system 
can be concentrated on your hips, waist, 


limbs or any other portion of your body. | 


My system tends to make a figure per- 
fectly proportioned throughout—a full, 
rounded neck ; shapely shoulders, arms 
and legs; a fresh complexion; good car- 
riage, with erect poise and grace of 
movement. 


You Can Improve Your Health 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and 
regenerates the entire body. It helps 
transform the food into good, rich blood. 
It strengthens your heart, lungs and 
other organs, conquering all weaknesses 
and disorders and generating vital force. 

My latest book, ““The Body Beautiful,” 
should be read by every woman, and I 
will send it to you free. It explodes the 
fallacy that lack of beauty or health can- 
not be avoided. In it I explain how 
every woman can be VIGOROUS, 
HEALTHY and ATTRACTIVE. 

I have practised what I teach. In childhood 
I was puny and deformed. I have overcome 
all weaknesses by my own natural, drugless 
methods. Millions of people have seen in me a 
living demonstration of my unique system of 
health culture and body-building. If you are 

weak, nervous, fat, thin, unshapely, 
tired, lacking vitality or in any other 
respect not at your very best, I can 
surely be of service to you. 


My Guarantee 

With my FREE book, ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful,” which is fully illustrated 
with photographs of myself, ex- 
plaining my system, I give full par- 
ticulars of my Guarantee Trial Plan, 
whereby you can test the value of 
my instruction without risking a 
single penny. 

Send two-cent stamp for ‘The Body , 
Beautiful’ and Trial Plan to-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN- > 
Suite 207H 
12 W. 31st Street, New York 


Cal 

















cloth chemise and drawers, and blue 
robe. Price, $114. 

A delightfully cool gown of handker- 
chief linen is sleeveless. The wide open- 
ings for the arms are embroidered on the 
edge with Colbert ladder design, and are 
fastened over the shoulders by rectangu- 
lar medallions of the embroidery. The 











plaited ruffs and fichu jabots. A Medici 
collar with plaited fichu attached is of 
shadow lace and fancy net with a bit of 
hand-embroidery and costs $1.25. A 
similar model in malines lace has a flat, 
pointed collar and plaited fichu bound 
with colored net and finished by tiny re- 
veres of embroidered net; $7.50. The 
“Dancing-mistress” ruff, 
which has an upstanding frill 
of shadow lace and a double 
fall of plaited net, ties with 
ends below a small, black 
velvet bow; $1.50. 

In considering the summer 
parasol, it must not be for- 
gotten that its purpose is 
less to shade than to trans- 








A novel pin seal pocketbook with vanity fixings, and per- 
Both can be bought at Cross’s 


petual calendar. 


workmanship in this beautiful chemise 
de nuit is by no means overestimated in 
the price of $11.75. 

The cache-corset seen beneath the trans- 
parent blouse now in vogue does not al- 
ways show the requisite good taste in 
material. The underblouse sketched, 
howeVer, fulfills its pretensions to dainti- 
ness in the body and peplum of valen- 
ciennes lace, the broad band, which forms 
the top, of embroidered batiste, and the 
beading of valenciennes run with flesh 
pink satin ribbon in 
belt and shoulder 
bands. The price is $5. 

A pretty comple- 
ment is found for this 
underbodice in a net 
skirt deeply flounced 
by two valenciennes 
ruffles. The skirt is 
seven-gored and car- 
ries the upper flounce 
just belowthe line ofthe 
hip. The lower flounce 
is attached beneath 
the upper, and is head- 
ed by wide, pink sat- 
in ribbon 








form. The world becomes a 
rosy zone at the raising of al- 
most any one of the alluring 
misnamed sun-shades now being shown in 
the Fifth Avenue shops. Itis not alone 
that the newest in parasols must resemble 
a pagoda, tub, or potiche; it must be har- 
monious even in the colour of the handle. 
Forinstance,a French parasol has the vivid 
colours of an 
applied design in 
ribbon and yarn 
repeated in shad- 
ed tints on the 
curly-birch han- 
dle. Another 
unique detail of 
decorationshown 
is a rose-colour- 
ed silk parasol 
finished on each 
gilt rib with a 
tiny ball of Swed- 
ish briar careful- 
ly selected from 
the same grain of 
the wood from 
which the handle 
isformed. The best taffeta obtainable is 
found in this German importation at $22. 

In malacca, the Prince of Wales handle 

















The leather letter-box, as 
sold by Cross, is a necessity 
in the country house 











brought to 
one side to 
alternate 
with blue 
ribbon in a 
fascinating two-colour bow; 
a long blue loop and a short 
pink loop are laid flatly on 
either side of a plaited knot. 


Shoe-horn ina 
morocco case sold 
by Deitsch 











This petticoat sells for $18.75. . 

Filmy materials may also This 
be had in plainer styles and lower prices, 
as is evidenced in an attractive net corset 
cover with wide tucksanda puffing of net at 
the top, ribbon-run, which sells for $2.50. 
The tucks, crossing the figure,entirely con- 
ceal the corset. 
Amatchingpetti- 
2 coat is also of net 
py with a single, ac- 
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cordion - plaited 
flounce of hem- 
stitched net. A 
wide puffing, re- 
peated at the 
joining of the 
flounce to the 
skirt, has a tiny 
heading on each 
edge, and is 
drawn through 
with pale blue 
satin ribbons, 
meeting at one side in a bow with ends. 
Priced at $5. 
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The engraved silver purse 
is returning to favor 


A Potpourri of Appurtenances 


Although many trifling vests and would- 
be waistcoats are appearing as harbingers 
of the early fall, the principal interest 
in accessories of this sort is centered in 
quaint lace. scallops for the neck, in 


drinking cup and mirror are from Deitsch’s 


which hangs so easily on the arm, is being 
revived for pongee silk umbrellas with 
contrasting linings. An excellent beach 
parasol of this sort 
may be had for $18. 
The note of differ- 
ence in a dark blue, 
figuredsilk crépe para- 
sol is its crépe silk 
covered handle, bound 
by antique gilt braid. 
Price $18. 

There is a revival 
of the once popular 
chatelaine ornament, 
the engraved silver 
chain purse. It is 
about three inches in 
length and three-and- 
a-quarter in width, and 
the chain is nine inches 
long. It is lined with 
pink silk moire and has 
an inner coin pocket. 
The price is $15. 

London has set the 
stamp of approval on 
enamel, and a silver- 
gilt and enamel patch- 
box, which may be car- 
ried effectively with 
the purse, is also illus- 

trated. The 
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‘This well-filled —— kit, in different leathers, can be 


ught at Cross’s 
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case contains 
a mirror on 
one side, and 
on the other 
two compart- 
ments with 
hinged covers, 
each filled 
with tiny 
patchesin 
van a ee The Summer girl 
shapes. It win detight in this 
hangs from a 


, A novel, gilt-and- 
longgiltchain. enamel patch - box 



























Ready 
When 
You Stop 


A food immediately 


ready for use. 





Add a 


little cream (or milk) 
and asprinkle of sugar. 


It is put up in dou- 
ble sealed packages— 
impossible of contami- 
nation from dust or 


moisture. 


Post 


Toasties 


the deliciously toasted 
bits of wafer-like corn 
are the food for pic- 
nics, auto tours and any 
kind of trips—and for 


the home. 


Its convenience does 


away with a 


lot of 


bother to whoever pre- 


pares the meal. 


The delightful flavor 
of Post Toasties makes 
new friends every day 


—and 


**The Memory Lingers’’ 




















Sunday Evening 
Suppers 


You who serve Puffed Grains in the mornings only know but 
part of their delights. Try serving like crackers in bowls of milk— 
for luncheon, for supper, for a bedtime dish. 

There are no other wafers so crisp and delightful—so thin-walled 
and airy —so nut-like in flavor. 





The grains float like bubbles. The flaky walls—toasted through 
and through—are thin as tissue paper. 

The grains are eight times normal size—four times as porous as 
bread. A terrific heat has given them a taste like toasted nuts. 

And these are whole-grain foods made wholly digestible. That 
was never done before. So in every way these Puffed Grains form 
ideal evening meals. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ Excepe in 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c 





Used as Confections 


Puffed Rice is used in candy making, in frosting cake, as garnish 
for ice cream. For these Puffed Grains, though easily crushed, have 
the flavor and crispness of nut-meats. 

Many mix them with berries to give a nut-like blend. Children 
eat the grains dry, like peanuts, when at play. With cream and 
sugar, as a breakfast dish, there is nothing so enticing. 





Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. Within 
each grain there occur in the making millions of steam explosions. 

Thus the cells are created, the thin crisp walls, the delightful 
almond flavor. In these summer days—days of ready-cooked meals 

folks are eating forty million dishes monthly. Keep both of them 
on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 




















The Governess 


O Miss Elizabeth Talbot, 
si London, England. 
Dear Betty, 

Nearly seven’ months have gone since 
I entered upon my over-seas experiment, 
and so far, I have only sent you scraps 
from the surface; now I am going to 
begin the sizing-up I promised you, 
having had time to look at the matter 
on its upper and under side. 

As I have said from the first, my three 
American girls are darlings—simply 
darlings! with their frank, sweet disposi- 
tions, their charming manners, and pretty 
faces: merry, friendly, companionable 
dears: so attractive, indeed, that one is 
inclined to let it go at that—as they say 


here—and to refuse to recognize, much | 


more to look for any flaw in the picture. 
Nevertheless, after these months of 
steady work and close intercourse with 
them—and their friends and. contempo- 
raries, of whom we see a good deal, and 
who are like unto them—I have come to 
the conclusion that yet there is something 


| wanting to make them the full and: per- 
| fect women they are capable of becoming. 


This something peeps out in a hundred 
different ways, but its true origin is the 
lack of the Spirit of Discipline—with no 
conception, even, of the idea of self- 
discipline. 
children themselves, primarily; it has its 
root in their bringing-up: more precisely 
still, in the bringing-up of their mothers. 

I spoke of it to Mrs. Livingstone in one 
of the very few opportunities I have had 
for any serious talk with her (she is so 
often out, and away from home), and her 


reply was: “Discipline? Oh, Miss Stac- | 


poole, life will give them discipline soon 
enough—too soon; I want above all 


things that their youth should be un- | 


clouded; as long as they are happy and 
good that is all I care about. Of course 
they must take pains with their studies; 
but you said they were doing well? 
You don’t find them unruly, do you?” 


I had to laugh; unruly was the last word | 


to apply to my charming charges: though 
in a deeper sense I might have used “‘law- 
less,’ but she would not have under- 


| stood it. 


I tried to explain, though without 
much success; she thought I was hyper- 
conscientious, fussing over trifles. ‘“‘ My 
mother has often told me of the terribly 
strict discipline. she was subjected to as 
a child, and it took all joy out of her 
youth; she determined I should not have 
my early life spoiled that way, and I feel 
the same about the girls. As long as they 
don’t want to do wrong things let them 
be free to follow their inclinations. Be- 
sides,” she added in that way of hers that 
disarms irritation, “I consider in having 
you constantly with them they are re- 
ceiving a training that will do more for 
them than any rigorous rules. They will 
unconsciously absorb much of your way 
of looking at things—they are so recep- 
tive you know—and I could ask no better 
than that. We don’t want them to be 
too dead-serious, at their age, do we?” 
with which delightful bit of flattery, and 
her fascinating smile, she floated away, 


leaving me to puzzle over my problem | 


again—with a sense of stopping short 
somewhere. 

For after all, Betty, she and other 
American mothers of her kind are most 
ardent believers in discipline up to a cer- 
tain point. In all things physical they 
swear by it. 

From the first breath a baby draws 
he is under discipline for his little body’s 
sake. He is practically made to laugh 


| and cry, to yawn and crow according to 
rule; his wonderful little rations are | 
| doled out to him on the minute, and eat 


them then he must—(imagine our mothers, 


| if they had been directed to give us 
| mashed carrots at afternoon tea time!) 
ind it is the same all through their grow- | 
Frances is | 


ing and developing years. 
having her teeth straightened, and noth- 


ing is considered important enough to | 
interfere with the regular visit to the | 
dentist; and though she suffers really | 
| a great deal of pain and discomfort she | 


has to accept it as all in the day’s work, 
and a necessary part of her equipment 
for life. ‘ 
Arithmetic or Latin Grammar are as 
nothing compared with the exercises with 


It is not the fault of the | 


| which a barely-perceptible irregularity 
in one of Katherine’s shoulders is being 
corrected. Jl faut souffrir pour @tre 
belle’ is a maxim they learn early, and 
the result of this physical discipline is 
excellent; for the most part they are 
healthy, beautiful, well-developed crea- 
tures. That is all right, understand. I 
agree wholeheartedly with giving girls 
every chance, and I would not lose one 
jot of their possible beauty, but—there 
are other things. Why don’t the mothers 
see that the same rule applies? Just as 
the baby and growing child are having 
their physical habits formed and regu- 
lated by daily discipline, so should their 
mental and moral habits be subjected 
to it. As I said, the matter crops up 
everywhere. 

With regard to their reading, for in- 
stance: for pleasure these girls read 
nothing but magazine stories, or any 
recent ‘‘best sellers” that they find lying 
about and possess themselves of. The 
magazine stories may be harmless, but 
they are of the most ephemeral sort of 
stuff, generally speaking, and the railway 
novels are frequently not very desirable 
food for little girls in their tender teens. 
I am no prig about the reading suitable 
for la jeune fille: I think a fairly wide 
range is good for them; but to waste so 
| much time in these precious, plastic 
| days over trash is bad, and worse still is 
the fact that they are doing themselves 
a real injury, spoiling their mental palate, 
depriving themselves of the power to 
enjoy the best, through refusing to read 
voluntarily anything that requires any 
sort of effort. 

We all know that young creatures, 
with very few exceptions, will read stories 
in preference to anything else if they are, 
allowed; whereas by judicious regulation 
they will learn to love the really fine and 
great in literature, and thereby become 
possessed of a life-long treasure house. 
Surely, if parents are particular concern- 
ing the people with whom children mix 
socially lest their standard of manners 
and speech be lowered, they should see 
that the clever, responsive little minds 
of their daughters move among the best 
in the world of books; but—‘ Mother 
lets us read them: she doesn’t mind,” 
is the invariable answer to any protest 
of mine. 

And it is just the same with plays. 
The rubbish these girls are allowed to see 
| and hear—apart from the questionable, 
suggestive element, of which there is 
far too much! It spoils their taste. I 
took them to see Sothern and Marlowe 
in Macbeth this season, and though Kath- 
erine did feel something of the power of it, 
Frances and Dolly, the imps! announced 
that they thought “the acting was splen- 
did if only the play had not been so heavy!” 
(remember the first time we saw Mac- 
beth?) It is such a pity. 

All natural young things have a dislike 
of steady employment and any sort of 
monotony, but if they are not trained to 
get the better of that, and cultivate 
steadfastness of purpose they will never 
achieve anything worth while. These 
girls throw aside any pursuit the moment 
they weary of it, or something fresh at- 
tracts their attention. Not in their 
studies, of course—I don’t let them—but 
in the hundred and one things they take 
up for recreation; nothing in them seems 
to urge them to put a thing through, to 
master it: they will not be bored: an occu- 
pation becomes tedious—let it go! 

You remember the printing phase I 
| wrote you about: the beautiful little 
| press-room with all its fittings: the mag- 
| azine in which they were going to print 
| the literary efforts of themselves, and the 
| Lempriéres and Van der Weyls? 











The first number was produced with 
ardent enthusiasm—(I presiding over 
every paragraph)—the second, somewhat 
laboriously and a little behind time; the 
| third hung fire for weeks, but finally 
| appeared, with a reduced number of 
pages, and evidence of careless proof- 
reading; as to the fourth, alas, yesterday 
morning, when I crossed the upper hall 
I beheld Dolly with her arm round her 
father’s neck, and an adorably coaxing 
note in her voice:—“ Dad, darling, we are 
in no end of a mess over this number of 
the magazine. Kit says the type-setting 
| gives her a headache, and Anne Van der 
| Weyl has a sprained wrist; and the rest 
| (Continued on page 47) 
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more forcibly presented to me on 

each return to my country‘t¢hat, in 
spite of prodigal expenditure, we are yet 
uneducated in those traditions ‘Which 
make so much for the comfort and ‘poise 
of European society. It is my purpose 
in this column from time to time to dis- 
cuss the appointments, habits and dress 
of the well-bred man; to describe more 


AS observer by instinct and habit it is 





Flannel shirt, Jodhpore trousers and 
jacket, laced boots and leggins 


especially the clothes he wears to busi- 
ness, sports and occasions of ceremony. 
Fashions for men are set, the wide world 
over, not by tailors, but by the smart 
men of London, and the better classes 
here and throughout Europe studiously 
copy them. Of this class of man and his 
day I shall write. 


I am visiting, not forty miles from 
New York, in a country where much 
money has builded wondrous mansions, 
where our most exclusive Americans 
“escape from civic revelry to rural 
mirth’—stopping with friends whose 
taste in all things is not altogether in 
accord with many of their society, es- 
pecially for houses like those in which by- 
gone Potentates might have lived. Low 
and rambling, this house has the dignity 
that it had a hundred years ago when in it 





Dinner coat and trousers of tropical worst2d. 
Soft waistcoat and pleated shirt 


were born the ancestors of those who own 
ittoday. The interior has no jarring note. 
It is delicately furnished with the sim- 
plicity of gentle instinct and it is comfort- 
able and homely, and there are many, 
many flowers. The servants are numer- 
ous and well mannered. From my win- 
dow, which faces north, the gardens, 
sunken by two steps, lie to the left, aflame 
with roses. To the right are the stables 
and out-buildings, over which creeping 
greens have grown. In front of me are 


the tennis courts and beyond a white road 
that leads to the water. From the power 
boats to the contents of the stables and 
garage there is all one could wish for 
to make perfect the out-of-door hours. 
Early we rise that not a moment of these 
days, that are of the youth of the year, 
may be lost and what these early morn- 
ings are for sport only one who has en- 
joyed them can know. Out there in a 
motor boat that will travel thirty miles an 
hour, into the face of the sun, which seems 
to be saying good morning, some go in 
heavy flannels, for it is cool on the water 
at such speed. Others are in the saddle 
for a sharp canter over rolling country— 
and the men wear what they can get into 
with least trouble for this short ride, and 
it seems to be laced boots, Jodhpore 
trousers and jacket with flannel shirt and 
collar, quickly tied scarf, gloves, and 
nothing onthe head. Then breakfast and 
the after morning is given to whatsoever 
one may please to do. The majority go 
in for tennis, which is played on the 
turf, and there are visitors to play. 

The men who are ready for the game 
are in white, some wearing soft straw hats 
with brilliant colored bands, and the brim 
of the hat always turned down; loose 


cotton shirts that have the cricket collar | 


attached, wide cotton trousers and 


leather belts. 
and white shoes that show a brown leather 





Great coat of light wool for motoring 
and tennis 


strap across the ball of the foot. These 
shoes display the hand of a competent 


servant in the polish of the white leather | 


and the proper black varnishing of the 
edges of the rubber soles. Between sets 


On the feet are wool socks | 


made in shapely jackets and knicker 
breeches, accompanied by canvas but- 
toned leggings. brown blucher boots, 
white buck gloves, and cap. 

It is an interesting sight, these well- 
groomed men and women gathered about 
the field where the finest ponies in the 
world are being warmed up for the inter- 
national match for the coveted cup. 

The sun is yet high when I wrap*my 





Soft straw hat with coloured band, trousers 
and shirt of white cotton 


great coat around me in the low seat of a 
hundred and twenty-horse-power motor 
car. We reach the stretch which allows 
unrestricted speed, and to my left is a 
blur. I crouch lower and watch the 
arrow on the speedometer. Sixty-seven, 
eighty, eighty-five, and there it hovers, 
and then a quick turn and through roads 


o’erhung by great trees while still 
showing sixty miles. It all seems but a 
few moments, and we are home. There 


is time for a plunge in the salt water, and 
we dress for dinner. The men don trop- 
ical worsted black dinner clothes, with 
soft pleated shirts and soft looking white 
waistcoats. The trousers are not narrow 
in these very thin evening clothes. They 
are made with the same thought that 
the cloth expresses, to be cool and com- 
fortable. Jewelry is expressed in color. 
Two or three studs, cabochon sapphires, 
emeralds, or these stones cut, onyx sur- 
rounded by small diamonds, and cuff- 


| links that match. 


there is a wearing of soft, knitted yarn | 


jackets in various colors.and I see, too, the | 


great coats of light wool, with the silk 
scarf around the neck, on some of the 
guests as they leave us. 
there is a general motoring to a country 
club some miles away, where is as- 


sembled at this time the society of the | 


country round about to watch the polo 
practice of our English visitors. Through 
the great house, out on the field, men may 
be seen as one sees them dressed in 
the early spring just past on the Riviera 
or in the country in England during the 
summer. I find little difference in the 
majority of cases—good looking flannel 
suits of gray and blue with white or brown 
lounge shoes—colored shirts with collars 
that match and scarfs to harmonize. 
Plain colored jackets in light shades are 
noticeable, worn with white trousers— 
white canvas or buckskin shoes, tipped at 
heel and toe with brown leather—low 
collars that have little resemblance to 
those seen in the advertisements of ready- 
made linen, bold stripe scarfs and the 
comfortable Italian Leghorn straw hats. 

There are men in various riding kits. 
Some in soft-leg black boots, white 
breeches, gray plaid jackets and wide- 
brim, gray felt hats—others in suits of 
linen, and brown “jack” boots. Again, 
the very coolest looking silks are worn, 





In the afternoon | 
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Light, plain color jacket, white trousers, 
white shoes tipped with brown 


It is a pleasing picture, the end of this 
dinner, in this old dining-room with its 
smoked ceiling and oak panelling. The 
men have risen and re-seated themselves. 
The flowers are still on the table and the 
coffee unfinished; before each man is a 
slender glass of liqueur that has the color 
of a Siberian amethyst. The smoke rises 
lazily in the subdued candle light and 


through the windows comes the low 


murmur of sweet voices. 
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Fifty-six years _/ 
experience and 


adoption of every 
possible Sanitary 
Precaution in its 


Manufacture, has 
made 


THE ORIGINAL 


The Cleanest, 
Safest, 
Most Wholesome 
and Satisfying 
Substitute 
for Mother’s Milk 


in 





Infant Feeding. 
Write for Booklets 


Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company 





‘* Leaders of Quality’’ 


New York 


Established 1857 




















Reduce Your Flesh 


Wear my famous 
medicated Rub- 
ber Garments a 
few hours a day 
while walking or 
exercising 
and your 
superfluous 
Flesh will 
positively 
disappear. 
Guaranteed 
absolutely 
s af e—en- 
dorsed by 
leading 
physicians 
everywhere. 
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This garment can be worn 
under the corsets all day with- 
out the slightest discomfort. 


DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 


MEDICATED 


Rubber Garments 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


These garments are made either to cover 
the entire body or any part—results from 
their use are quick. : 

Specially prepared rubber chin reducer 
and wrinkle eradicator restores wrinkled or 
withered skin to a firm, healthy condition. 

Neck and Chin Bands $3.00; Chin only $2.00. 

Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, 
etc., for the purpose of reducing the flesh 
anywhere desired. Invaluable to those 
suffering from rheumatism. 

Rubber Elastic Webbing ““SLIP-ONS”’.... $8 up 
Rubber Elastic Webbing “‘SLIP-OVERS’’.. $6 up 


Write at once for further particulars. 


DR. JEANNE WALTER 
Inventor and Patentee 
Dept. C, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


Adele Millar Co., 166 Geary 
Kammerer, 1029 
Burnham, 133 


San Francisco Rep.: 
Street. Philadelphia Rep.: Mrs. 
Walnut Street. Chicago Rep.: E. 
No. State Street. 


LABLACH, 


WOMEN—CONSPICUOUS 

for complexions always smooth and velvety, 
that never lose their youthful attractiveness, 
that-seem to be impervious to exposure, to 
sun and wind, are users of that great beau- 
tifier—LABLACHE. It prevents that oily, 
shiny appearance. It is cool- 
ing,refreshing,harmless. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream,50 cents a box of 
druggists or by mail. 
Overtwo million boxes 

sold annually, Send 
l0c. for asamplebox. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
2s Kia Perfumers, Dept. I 

























125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Maternity Dress 


Attractive models in fash- 
ionable materials for street, 
afternoon and evening wear. 


Coats, suits, waists, 
skirts, negligees, 
underwear, 


corsets 

designed to form well balanced 
figure and expand as desired. 

Our assortment for this pur- 
pose embraces everything for the 
smart wardrobe. 

Ready to wear or made to measure. 
Catalog “‘A”’ sent upon request. 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th St. NEW YORK 
my . 0" it to jen 
Have You a Small Child? (30.7%, Se voadened—-where 






it will meet children of its own age from all parts of the country? Going | 


away to school is one of the most important epochs in a young child’s 
Iife. Send it toa good one. Write us for information giving location, 
age, and approximate tuition you are willing to pay. 
in touch with schools with tuition from $500 up. Gosmopolitan 
Educational Club, 1101 Fourth Avenue Bldg., New York City 





ALL HAIR ON FACE AND ARMS 


AVY 





We can put you | 








| for himself the everlasting gratitude of 


By The Way | 
(Continued from page 10) 


this side of the Atlantic as Mrs. Marshall | 
Field, Jr. 

As a rule London shows a very friendly 
face to American women, who are vastly | 
admired for their cleverness, beauty and | 
smart clothes; but our men are not so 
popular. People complain that they have 
no conversation beyond business and to 
talk business outside office hours is an 
unpardonable sin to Englishmen. In 
fact; so strictly is this rule kept that one 
may know a man for years and have not 
the least idea in what way he makes his 
money, and—if one is trained to the 
English idea—not the faintest curiosity to 
find out. 

Washington has been very gay this sea- 
son. The gaieties, however, have taken 
place out of doors rather thanin. Garden 
parties and the dansants have dominated 
the social life, and of course Chevy Chase 
has been, as always, a center for much 
entertaining. The much-talked-of gar- 
den party at the White House was perhaps 
the most interesting affair of all. It was 
Mrs. Wilson’s initial contribution to the 
gaiety of nations at the Capitol, and all 
nations were represented. Every Em- 
bassy and Legation sent its members, and 
there were enough brass buttons and gold 
lace to satisfy the most feminine heart. 
The President’s name did not appear on 
the invitations, neither did his daughters’. 
It was Mrs. Wilson’s party and informal- 
ity was the order of the day. The daugh- 
ters of the house, charmingly gowned, did 
the honors at the punch and sandwich 
tables and impressed every one with their 
buoyant spirits and charming manners. 
Incidentally, they have proved that the 
tales of their austerity and blue stocking 
attributes had little foundation. In fact 
they dance every dance, and dance so 
delightfully that the men are always glad 
to be their partners. 

Another garden party that interested 
Washington was held at Friendship, John 
R. McLean’s beautiful country place. 
This féte was given for the benefit of the 
Children’s Home, a philanthropy in which 
the late Mrs. McLean was greatly inter- 
ested. Every one of social and diplo- 
matic importance was present at some 
time during the day. Among the well 
known young women who sold flowers 
were Katherine Elkins and Margaret 
Perin. The Vicomte de Sibour was a 
liberal purchaser of their wares. Mrs. 
Edward McLean, who was Evelyn Walsh, 
took her place as hostess. Her little son 
was an object of much interest to the 
small orphans who were given this de- 
lightful day in the country. 


SPORTS 


As a panorama resplendent with stirring 
incidents of international import the out- 
door season of 1913 will long be numbered 
by the lovers of good sport. With the 
preliminary Davis Cup tennis play as an 
appetizer, society turned to the polo 
matches with enthusiasm. The struggle 
for possession of the Westchester polo 
cup will never be surpassed in exhibitions 
of skill and determination. 

The Duke of Westminster has earned 


his countrymen as the patron saint of 
polo. A full year ago the Duke began 
his work of collecting ponies for the Eng- 
lish team. He not only appealed directly 
to the patriotism of other British owners 
of good ponies to contribute their best 
mounts, but personally expended huge 
sums of money in his efforts to send over 
for the matches the best available men 
and horses. 

The spectacle was staged at the Mead- 
ow Brook Club, at Westbury, L. I., where 
once before the two English-speaking 
nations fought for supremacy. To both 
countries the polo cup “lifted” by the 
Britishers away back in 1886 has ranked | 
second only to the America’s cup and 
the Davis Cup, the coveted tennis trophy 
which has had a history quite as interest- 
ing. 

The enthusiasm over the International 
polo matches has spread to the expert 
horsewomen of Long Island, and many | 
plans are made for women’s polo matches, | 
and mixed games in which both women 
and men take part. To the Meadow- 
larks team belong Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock 
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and her daughters, Celestine and 
Helen; Mrs. C. Cary Rumsey, who was 
Mary Harriman; Mrs. Harold Phipps, 
who was Gladys Mills, and Marion 
Hollins. Among the younger girls who 
are in training to make the team for next 
autumn is Flora Whitney, the elder 
daughter of the Harry Payne Whitneys. 
Even the young girls have taken up the 
game, and their younger brothers, now 
that school days are over for the summer, 
will also join in the matinee games planned 
for Meadow Brook, Piping Rock, and 
Cedarhurst. Of course, there is constant 
entertaining by nearby hostesses. Among 
those who are most popular are Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay, Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., Mrs. James B. Eustis, and 


| others. 


Wherever there is to be found a hunt 
or steeplechase association with the fa- 
cilities for racing it is a certainty that the 
organization calendar will contain a day 
or more set aside for tests of equine speed 
and endurance. These meets possess an 
atmosphere which can only be found in 
connection with country club life. 

It must not be thought that these meets 
are purely social functions. It is sport 
for sport’s sake and in no particular does 
hunt club racing suffer when compared 
with the more general scope of the sport 
in past years. There are always clever 
riding and thrilling finishes that make 
real racing. Gentlemen riders guide their 
mounts with the skill and finesse that 
marked the famous jockeys of yester- 
year, and the spectators are quick to 
grasp the finer points of turf campaigning. 

Some idea of the scope of the racing 
may be gained from the statement that 
during 1912 there were more than 250 
races carded by twenty-seven clubs and 
associations. An attempt to place a 
valuation upon the cup and plate regular- 
ly competed for each season would be a 
task of real magnitude, for in the aggre- 
gate it would run into thousands of dol- 
lars. 

It has been many years since the pros- 


pect for the yachting season has been as | 


bright as at present, and when the 
sharp breezes of September have come 
around we shall probably have a chance 
to mark up “best yet” before the year 
1913. 


timistic observation may be mentioned 
the building of more new boats than has 
been the case in over a decade, and the 
return to the sport of a number of yachts- 
men prominent in the past, and sailors 





Among the signs that lead to this op- | 





at heart, who had been weaned away by | 
the lure of polo, the automobile or aero- | 


plane. 

Interest will probably center in the new 
class of s50-foot, one-design sloops for 
certain members of the New York Yacht 
Club. The boats of this class are among 
the largest one-design craft ever tried, 
and Herreshoff, who designed and built 


them; seems to have improved upon | wear and tear. Saves work for you. 


| 





himself, if looks count for anything. | 
They will be sailed by such well-known | 


yachtsmen as Harry Payne Whitney, 
Ralph Ellis, George F. Baker, J-., H. W. 
Maxweli, Rear Commodore J. P. Morgan, 
and others. 

There are nine of these craft, identical 
in design and construction, and there are 
sure to be some lively battles ahead when 
they are all scrapping for the windward 
end of the starting line in a fresh breeze. 

The big social and racing event will 
be, of course, the annual cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club to the eastward. The 
itinerary this year will be somewhat 
changed from the usual jaunt to the Vine- 
yard, and will include a run around Cape 
Cod to Marblehead and Eastern waters. 

Historic Glencove, the scene of so many 
former gatherings, will be abandoned this 
year and the squadron will rendezvous 
at New London, August 5th, and proceed 
the following day to Newport, where two 


' days will be spent in deciding the Kings’ 


and Astor Cup Races. With the new 
one-design class before referred to, and 
Harold Vanderbilt’s new racing schooner 
in the lists, and with the possibility of 


| some of the previous winners not being in 


commission, the outcome of these races 
is left very much in doubt; all of which 


| will tend to bring a record fleet to the old 


red light-ship off Brenton’s Reef to watch 
the battles. ; 
Out on the Great Lakes the Chicago 


(Continued on following page) 
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This is theHairTonicusi™| j.. 
Kate Seaton Mason, the notej rit 
nglish Hair Specialist in treating the “' 
hairof the Vanderbilt family, Ducheg® °?"’ 
of Marlborough, Mme. Melly the 
andthe leading societywome, ® the) 
of New York, London anj# feat 
Paris, who testify to its superiority fe T 
thin, falling, weak, brittle, splitting rep! 
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HAMPOO 1 
Makes Hair Look Twice as Thick as yacl 
It Really Is — Soft, Fluffy, us. attr 
This pure antiseptic shampoo, made chi 
from tonic, cleansing herbs is un- who 
equalled to cleanse and invigorate hon 
the hair and scalp, remove dandruff, The 
dust, excess oil irritation, and to- es 
gether with the Hair Tonic makes a who 
complete treatment that insures orde 
perfect hair and scalp health. the 
Tonic, $1.00. Shampoo Cream, 25c & 
tube—enough for poos at a, 
At Drug & Dept. Stores, or sent postpaid, quit 
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By The Way 


(Continued from preceding page) 
sailors are at last awakening to the pos- | 
sibilities that Lake Michigan offers in the 
way of yachting and a fine fleet is being 
recruited, mainly from the Atlantic Sea- 
board. After capturing last year one of 
the most coveted Eastern trophies, the 
Manhasset Bay Cup, with their new boat 
Michicago, they were not left long in 
undisputed possession of it, as Long Is- 
land Sound has challenged with W. H. 
Child’s Joyant through the Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club; and it is probable that 
Windward or one of the other boats 
of the “P” class will also go out to try 
to bring back the cup. To defeat this 
laudable desire the Chicago yachtsmen, 
not to be caught napping, formed two 
syndicates to build new boats with which 
to defend. Commodore Wm. Hale 
Thompson heads one of these syndicates 
and has ordered from designer George 
Owen a boat to be called the South Shore, 
while the other syndicate, headed by 
Commodore James O. Heyworth, of the 
Chicago Yacht Club, has pinned its faith 
to Wm. Gardner and will have a boat from 
his design, to be named Olympia. These, 
with the older boats Michicago and Ma- 
vourneen, Will make a hard quartette for 
the Eastern yachtsmen to beat; and if 
they come back with the cup it will be a 
feather in their caps. 

There is a possibility of Canada being 
represented in this race by Patricia, of 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club of To- 
ronto. If so, the affair would take on 
quite an international flavour. 

The new one-design class of small racing 
yachts at the Bayside Yacht Club has 
attracted several of the women of the club, 
who expect to try for their share of the 
honours in the weekly races this summer. 
The wives of a number of the members 
who have joined the “syndicate” that 
ordered the new boats, will be found in 
the crews this season, and in some cases | 
at the tillers. These small yachts are 
quite within the reach of women sailors, 
and there is no reason why they cannot 
be sailed as well by one sex as the other. 
After all it is the wind that does the work, 
and it blows as well for the women as for 
the men. 

The Davis Cup matches in lawn tennis 
this season. have a double interest because 
they have furnished the first appearance 
of Australian players in America, and be- 
cause the full series will furnish the most 
complete test of International skill since 


by the way—to the very topmost round 
of the world’s tennis ladder. 










the American girls she has met here, gen- 
erally more mature and finished in their 
strokes, and a host in themselves. Where 
we have a dozen good women players on 
this side there are fifty in England. How- 


asm have earned well-deserved approval 
by American lovers of the game, who have 
been anxiously watching for the results 
of her effort at Wimbledon. 

The championship field at Philadelphia 
this season was not equal to other seasons 
and Mrs. Wallach’s absence did not help 
the entry list. Marie Wagner, who won 
the Indoor Championship this winter, 
lacks only the headwork to bring her play 
up to the true championship standards, 
for her strokes are well executed. 

There is perhaps no sport so fashionable 
and fascinating to those interested as that 
of Dog Showing. 

Less than forty years ago, dog shows 
were unknown in this country and but 
seldom held except in that land of sports- 
men, Great Britain. A little gathering 
of Americanized Englishmen, matching 
their imported English Bulldogs and St. 
Bernards, in Fraunce’s Tavern, New 
York, back in the seventies, with the late 
Daniel P. Foster as the umpire or 
judge, was the first New York Dog Show. 
No woman was exhibiting, no woman 
was present,—and no lady betrayed, 
if she felt, any interest in the affair 
whatever. 

Recently the Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America held its tenth Annual 
Dog Show in the Fair Grounds at Mineola, 
with over a thousand entries, and judges 
brought over from England for the occa- 
sion. Society turned out en masse, either 
to show their dogs or cheer their friends 
and favourites, and not only New York but 
every state in the Union was represented. 
Furthermore, most of the dogs were shown 
and owned by women, or husbands and 
wives jointly, and women of prominence 
in society were the leading winners, not 
only with pet dogs and lap-dogs but with 
hounds, gun-dogs, terriers, and the sport- 
ing breeds, including the Airedales and the 
Irish Terriers, known as “the dare- 
devils.” 

The list of exhibitors at shows now in- 
cludes the name of almost every promi- 
nent woman of outdoor tastes, for every 
country place of any pretensions has its 


sly the 
er fect 


nt ff the game spread out of England to all | kennels, as on the English estates. Some 
usehOess quarters of the world. France and Ger- | owners exhibit under their kennel names, 
>s sud many have been steadily advancing in | as do the Vanderbilts, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
. w ing tennis skill until the leading French ex- | Fish, and others; while as many use their 
a“ perts have equalled and in some cases sur- | own names as do Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
a passed the best Englishmen. So we have | Anna Sands, and the Havemeyers, 
2. Onde this year five nations in the contest with | Mackays, Belmonts, Bryces, Harrimans, 
tos fairly even chancesat the outset—England, | and others. __ . 

z America, Australia, France and Germany Shows are given under the auspices of 
ints, —to say nothing of Canada, South Africa | kennel clubs or associations giving gen- 


be tm and Belgium. Curiously enough, the draw 


eral shows, or clubs devoted especially to 
brought Germany and France together in 
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7 the first round, and the winners of the | shows to that breed. All have the same 
_ recent matches in New York will meet | rules, laid down by the American Kennel 
rts. 3am the Franco-German winners in England | Club, which is a central organization of 
revel early this month. The final series for | delegates from the individual Clubs. It 
ae the right to challenge the English cup- | has up till recently been rather successful, 
ry t@@ holders who won the Davis Cup in Aus- | but its field has seemingly outgrown its 
zene: tralia last January is expected to be a com- | executive ability, and some changes are 

parative walkover, for few believe that | being instituted. Its scope was national 
Belgium, Canada or South Africa can | but recently the Pacific states became dis- 
z. bot even extend the winners in the other half | satisfied and the Pacific Board withdrew. 
10 cts. ™ °! the draw; and the challenge series | A new association was organized out 
against the English cup-holders, July 25, | West, but it is likely that the disagree- 
Des 26 and 28, will furnish the real climax of | ment will be adjusted, and a more 
aa the season’s struggle. liberal and efficient government be 
Mrs. Barger-Wallach has taken a large | maintained. 





There are delightfully enjoyable little 
summer dog shows held on the private 
estates of patrons of different breeds. 
Guests are met at the station by motors; 
the dogs are benched on the verandas 
and around the lodge; they are judged 
under canvas on the lawn. Often ladies 
judge, especially at the summer shows, 
and Mrs. Benjamin Guinness judged the 
Pekinese shows, being president of that 
specialty club. Luncheons are always 


contract on her hands if she hopes to fol- 
low in the footsteps of May Sutton in the 
English lawn tennis championships this 
month at. Wimbledon. Mrs. Wallach 
has had, to be sure, splendid chances dur- 
ing the last few years to practice with 
the men, but she has not the marvellous 
aptitude for the game that Miss Sutton 
showed in her palmiest days. In her 
California home Miss Sutton has followed 
the wholesome English ideas of open-air 
development. While still in short petti- 
coats she began to learn her favourite 
game. At sixteen she was playing a 
man’s game with the men out on the coast. 

Mrs. Wallach, on the other hand, began 
tennis at a much later period of life, and 
lacks the buoyant physique that carried 
May Sutton—now Mrs. Thomas C. 














moral standard is maintained. 

Dog showing is a sport that is truly a 
sport. The prize money, when there are 
money prizes, seldom covers the expense 
of exhibiting, much less the expense of the 
dog. Some recent importations are said 
to have cost up in five figures and one 
















| Bundy, wife of the famous Coast player, | 


Mrs. Wal- | 
lach will find the English women players | 
much more persistent in their play than | 


ever, Mrs. Wallach’s pluck and enthusi- | 


promoting a certain breed who limit their | 


served, but seldom liquors, and a high | 


47° 


thousand dollars is not an unusual price 
for’a first class show specimen, especially 
in Pekinese, Pomeranians, Collies, Eng- 
lish Bulldogs, Chows, Airedales, West 
Highland White Terriers, Prince Charles 
Spaniels, and Griffons,—the fashionable 
breeds to-day. : 

But at every show some of the winners 
change ownership and at unbelievable 
prices. The inducement to breeding 
fine thoroughbreds grows daily greater; 
it is profitable financially as well as 
socially. 

Owners meet for the time on a common 
footing and with a mutual interest,—in 
this lies the secret of the success and 
rapid increase of the dog shows. Withal 


| 
| 


the most 
makes it. 

The semi-social atmosphere compels 
good behaviour but permits informal 
sociability. The out-door shows are 
healthful and enjoyable, aside from the 


expensive sport,—as one 





The sunshine, the beautiful parks where 
the shows are generally held; the music, 
the air and sunshine; the plain whole- 
some food; the splendid men and lovely 
women who are typical of our American 
country gentry; the exhilarating com- 
petition and friendly rivalries; lack of 

mercenary motives; ‘necessity for amiable 
| intermingling; the invigourating effects 
of any enthusiasm,—all make the summer 
dog show an affair that attracts more and 
more, and that has in an incredibly short 
time become an established social and 
sporting institution of the highest type. 
To consider dog shows otherwise is simply 
to display ignorance of what they really 
are like; and once fascinated means for- 
ever ‘“‘a fancier.” 





The Governess 
(Continued from page 44) ° 


of us will never get it out by ourselves: it 
is a big bit of work. What do you ad- 
vise?”’ “Tired of it already, eh?” with 
a laugh of indulgence. ‘Well, I’ll send 
up a man when I get to town; he’ll put 
it through in no time, and straighten you 
out for the next number.” ‘You break 
the world’s record of daddies,” says the 
artful cherub, “and after this we mean 
to call it off for a while; we all know how 
to print now, and it does take a lot of 
time, and we have to practise for the 
tennis tournament. But in the winter 
we mean to have a class and teach some 
of Aunt Grace’s Settlement Girls, so as 


that’s a nice plan?” So the printing 
goes the way of the rest. I tried to make 
the girls see, but all the satisfaction I got 
was: “But after all, Pooley, dear, we 


we keep on if we don’t want to? 
didn’t mind.” 

As to money, they all have ample al- 
lowances, but they are not required to 
keep any accounts, or taught that there 
is any sort of principle involved in the 
spending of money; and though I have 
tried in friendly fashion to instil some idea 
of this, I can’t say my efforts have met 
with any success: and why? “Mother 
and Dad don’t care how we spend our 
money; we do what we like with this; 
we don’t have dress allowances till we 
are eighteen.’”’ And meanwhile the habit 
of thoughtless, irresponsible spending 
is formed. 


mothers of the’ next generation of the 
ruling—no, I mean the leading class in 
the States. 

Recently I came across a wide-minded 
American woman who after slapping us 
in various directions (deservedly for the 
most part), said she had come to the con- 
clusion that the secret of England’s 
greatness lay in the “‘ Will to Obey”’ in the 
nation at large. I feel if we could some- 
how graft a little of that will on to the 
splendid American stock as now existing, 
the result would be the greatest nation 
| the world has ever seen. And we must 
begin with the mothers. . 


Yours ever, 
Cectty STACPOOLE. 





it is the cheapest, as well as for some | 


interest of the dogs and the contests. | 
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to do real good with it; don’t you think | 


your grand- 
mother used it; 
surely your mother 
does. Possibly you 
use it yourself, and 
know how cooling 
and refreshing it is 
in the Bath and 
Basin, how reviv- 
ing on the Hand- 
kerchief, how truly 
indispensable in 
the Bath-room and 
on the Dressing- 
table. If you do not, 
try it and see what 
you are missing. :: 
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ADVISE my 
stout friends who 


6s 
perspire freely be- 





were only doing it for fun—why should | 
Dad._| 


Well, my dear, I must have bored you | 
somewhat by this time, so I will leave off; 
but I know you understand how I feel | 
about these children who are to be the | 
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Consequences 


(Continued from page 30) 
Why should you be fighting for me?” 
“*Because—because—” There wasn’t 


a word, or words, in the English language | 


to express the reason. He knew why, 
by jingo, but he couldn’t say it; he'd 
hopelessly offend her. He’d fight for 
her because—well that was it—because! 

“I’m asking so much already; espe- 
cially when I insist upon your getting me 
there on time.” 

““What’s the use of getting anywhere 
too late?’”’ he wanted to know. 

“Oh, you’re wonderful,” she whispered, 


| and caught her breath with a sab. 


Now if the left hind shoe hadn’t blown 
at that particular moment this again 


| might have been a different story; but 





| puncture!” 


blow it did, with a report that dissipated 
Lottie Wyly’s tears as effectively as if 
they had been sopped up with a sponge. 
Billy Strickland ejaculated something 
and slammed on the emergency. 

Now when I said that particular mo- 
ment it is literally true. A car, the 
bulging headlights of which showed sud- 
denly around a turn, might have come 
and passed with its driver none the wiser 
of a great many things. 
driver of the car heard the report; he 
leaned forward to peer into the darkness 
beyond the lights, and stopped. 

“Hello! Is that you, Rod?” he 
called suddenly. 

**No, it’s Bill,” Bill answered. 
Scott, Ted, where did you come from?” 

““Where’s Rod?” asked Ted. 

“At High Point.” 

“High Point—how does that happen?” 

Perhaps Bill didn’t answer because he 
was busily engaged clicking the jack 
under the rear axle, which is always 
enough to occupy a man for the time 
being; perhaps because he didn’t wish to. 

“‘I said, how does that happen?”” Ted 
repeated. Then after a period of silence: 


| Damn it, Bill, what’s the matter?” 


The clicking of the jack falling in ex- 
plosive little pops upon the evening quiet 
answered him. 

“Look here, where’s the crowd? I 
understood you were to be at Maplewood. 
And what the hell are you doing here by 
yourself?” 

“Can I help?” Lottie asked sudden- 
ly, and stirred noisily to make her pres- 
ence known. 

Perhaps a low, astonished whistle 
floated out upon the balmy night air, 
perhaps it didn’t. However, words came 
that resolved into something very much 
like: ‘Well, I'll be damned!” 

Lottie kicked out of the rug. 

““T’msure I can help,” she said. ‘I’ve 
fixed punctures.” 

“‘Here, ll help.”” Ted drew his car to 
one side of the road, shut off the engine 
and got down. “Sounded like the deuce 
of a blow. Was it that left hind one?” 

“ Yep.” 

“Look at the speedometer!” Ted 
exclaimed; but he did so himself, peered 
at the figures and mumbled calculations. 
“Eighteen thousand miles without a 
he announced. “By Jove, 
that was some shoe.” 

“Find a tube!” directed Bill, curtly, 
and began to rip off the rim. 

Ted started to look for the tube, then 
suddenly remembered something. Why the 
deuce didn’t Bill introduce him to the girl? 

“Have you got it?” asked Bill. 

Ted jerked his head unmistakably to- 
ward Lottie as Bill arose and the inference 
was quite plain, but Bill refused to take 
the hint. Ted was annoyed. He de- 
spised awkward situations. 

“Where are the tubes?” he snapped. 

“Look for ’em,” Bill replied. 

Ted examined the girl out of the tail of 


| his eye with a kind of astonished curios- 


ity. She didn’t look like that sort of 
girl, by Jove, she didn’t. The little figure 
dimly silhouetted was as dainty and— 
By golly one never could tell. But Bill? 
No, by golly one never could tell! 
“Where the devil does he keep the 
tubes?”? demanded Ted, peevishly. 
“How should I know?” mumbled Bill. 
‘Suppose you try the trunk,” suggested 
Lottie. ‘It’s the most likely place.” 
Ted jerked his head toward her sud- 
denly. The voice was familiar, decidedly 


familiar; the dainty silhouetted figure was | 


also. He strode forward. 
“Hello, Lottie Wyly!” 


te pe 


But no, the | 
| away the cobwebs. 





“Hello,” she answered after a momen 
—a tense moment. 

“‘What are you doing here?” 

“*None of your business.” 

Ted opened his mouth and shut j 
again. If the world had suddenly come 
to an end he couldn’t have been mor 
astonished. 

“Why isn’t it?” 

She glared at him in answer and gaye 
her head a toss. 

“Say, look here—” he began, trying to 
keep a grip upon himself. 

“Don’t preface your remarks with 
she remarked coolly. “It isn 
good form.” 

“Well now, see here, young lady—” 
he began again, his chest rising and falling 
like the hero’s in a third-rate melodrama 
and emotion so strong within him that 
his breathing did fortissimo through his 
nose. ‘You'll tell me what you are do 
ing here or—or I’ll make it my busines 
to find out!” 

She drew herself up, although the height 
wasn’t much, and thrust her dainty chip 
forward. 

“You'll kindly shut up,” she said, 
‘and help this gentleman with the shoe 
We're in a hurry to get to New York.” 

Ted made a motion as if he would brush 
“This gentleman” 
was what she said. He wasn’t accus 
tomed to jumping to conclusions, and he 
wasn’t the suspicious sort, but it sounded 


| very much as if she didn’t know Bills 
“Great | 


name. Well! By golly! And Lottie, o 
all girls! Honestly it was enough to 
make a fellow lose faith in womankind, 

‘““Where are you going?” 

No answer from her. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To New York. There!” 

“Why?” 

“Because I wish to.” 

“Why?” 

“None of your business!” 

“Where is your mother?” 

“T don’t see that you have any right 
to question me,” she said coolly. 

“Why haven’t I?” 

“Why have you?” 

“But, great Scott! Lottie—— 

““Mr.—er She glanced at Bil 
prying off the rim and made a gesture in 
his direction. 

“Strickland!” Ted 
you don’t know it.” 

—‘“‘Strickland,” she repeated, “‘is quite 
capable of taking care of me.” 

“Ts he?’’ demanded Ted fiercely. 

“He is,” Lottie replied just as fiercely, 
“And as for you—you 2; 

“Yes, you have gone crazy,” Ted as 
sented calmly. He took a step toward 
her. “Well that sort of bravado doesn’t 
go with me. Do you get me?” 

“‘T don’t care to,” she replied. 

“Where you go, I'll go with you!” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,’’—she 
was getting angry—‘‘ Mr. Strickland és 
going.” 

“Yes, so I understand. 
why I am going.” 

Bill, who was yanking off the tire, sud- 
denly straightened up. 

“‘Look here,” he demanded, “‘ what are 
you talking about?” 

““You know what I am talking about,” 
exploded Ted. 

“Well, you take it back or I’ll punch 
you in the nose.” 

“Take nothing back!” 

“Tl have you understand,” Bill said 
dangerously, giving a yank to his cuff as 
if he meant business, “that i 

“Yes, I understand,” broke in Ted 
“You bet I understand.” 

Bill was about to swing his clenched 
fist when Lottie wriggled herself between 
the two men, elbowed Bill and planted 
her two hands firmly against Ted’s chest. 

“For Heaven’s sake!” she exclaimed. 
“What’s the trouble? You're acting 
like school boys. Here, Ted, help Mr. 
Strickland with that shoe. I’m in4 
hurry. I’ve got to get to New York 
Do you hear me—hurry!” 

Ted strode to his own car, drawn up at 
the other side of the road, and set the er 
gine going. 

“Tf you are in a hurry you shall hurry!” 

Lottie threw a startled glance at him, 
then at Bill. 

“Come on,” Ted called to her. 

She did not move. 

“*Get in.” 

(Continued on following page) 
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Consequences 
(Continued from preceding page) 


“T won't!” 
‘Get—in!” 

“Nel” 

Ted came toward her with the evident 
intention of laying hands upon her. 

“Don’t you dare!” she warned. 

“‘T will dare, you foolish girl!” 

She eluded him momentarily. 

“What are you going to do?” she de- 
manded. 

“Take you to New York.” 

She turned quickly to Bill. 

“T think I need your corkscrew,” she 
told him breathlessly, hurriedly. 

Now Bill didn’t have a corkscrew, or 
a half Nelson, or anything like that, but 
he had an assortment of other things. 
He used them. To Lottie what happened 
then in other circumstances would have 
been perfectly horrible. Ted, in abso- 
lute ignorance of the awful thing about 
to happen in New York, a thing which 
so vitally concerned him, was injecting 
himself into a situation of which he should 
remain in absolute ignorance. It was so 
necessary for him never to know, and it 
was with a thrill of personal satisfaction 
that she saw Bill administer to Ted what 
she had heard Ted once call a belt in the 

aw. 

Out of the brutality of the situation 
was born a scheme that to Lottie, think- 
ing it over afterward, seemed so wild, so 
foolishly impossible, that it could not 
succeed, but succeed it did. Time was 
flying and the tragedy in New York was 
coming closer—closer. She couldn’t al- 
low Ted to take her there and walk into 
the midst of it. She glanced at the two 
struggling men to see how Bill was faring, 
and beholding him at that moment sitting 
very comfortably on Ted’s chest she 
darted across the road, climbed into 
Ted’s pulsing car, and let off the emer- 
gency. 

“T’ll turn around,” she called to Bill, 
and threw in the gear. ‘‘Catch me on 
the run as I come by.” 

Bill took one flying leap as the car slid 
past and landed on the running board, a 
little breathless but all there, and Lottie 
with lips grimly set jammed on the 
accelerator. ° 

“Ts he following us?” she asked Bill. 

“He’s trying to,” Bill answered. 

A curve in the road cut off the flying 
figure of Ted. 

“Tdiot!” Lottie ejaculated, giving vent 
to her pent up feelings. 

Really, it was awful! 

She owed Bill an explanation; indeed, 
indeed she did—and instantly—before he 
could begin to think dreadful things,—if 
he were not already thinking them. It 
was only just and proper that he should 
know the why and wherefore, and be 
given the privilege of choosing whether 
or not he wanted to be plunged headlong 
into the tragedy. But how could she 
explain? It was all so jumbled and— 
awful. What on earth could she say? 

“Ts Ted a very good friend of yours?” 
she asked, by way of explanation. 

“He was,” Bill replied, and rubbed the 
knuckles of his right hand. 

“‘I—I suppose you know he’s in love?” 
she ventured, feeling terribly helpless and 
insecure, and that whatever she said was 
sure to be wrong. 

“Ves, he’s always in love,”’ Bill agreed. 

“T—I mean seriously,” she said. 

“Yes,” nodded Bill, ‘it’s always ser- 
iously.” 

“Perhaps I had better warn you that 
she is my sister before you commit your- 
self further.” 

“ Oh! ” 

“T wonder if I can make you see why 
I couldn’t, I simply couldn’t let him come 
to New York with me? And the awful 


necessity of leaving him in ignorance of | 


the tragedy ——”’ 

“‘She—she’s dying?” asked Bill. 

“No, eloping.” 

An astonished snicker broke from Bill. 

“They intend to get away on the mid- 
night. She and Ted quarreled and—oh, 
it’s just a fit of pique; and Jim isn’t the 
right sort; he isn’t, he isn’t! He knows 
he’s taking her out of Ted’s arms—isn’t 
it awful?—but he’d do anything to get 
her. And—oh, it’s horrible. Poor old 
Ted!” 

Tears began to run down her nose; the 
car wobbled a bit; she wanted so dread- 


| ing-room. Oh, the joy of seeing again 
| the softly-shaded lights and lovely flow- 


| self-possessed in two happy convictions 
—that he still cared and that the manne- 
quin in borrowed plumes was the best- 
dressed woman in the room. 
“You ought to have told me exactly | 
(Continued on following page) 


| fully to stick her nose in a pillow in real 


girl fashion and cry. Her courage was 


all gone. She caught her breath with a | 
sob. 

“Here I’lldrive. You poor little girl,” | 
Bill sympathized. 


Obeying an impulse he put a hand over 


hers on the wheel as the car came to a | 
standstill, and the other hand he let fall | 


against her shoulder—well, it was a pat. 
Lottie’s head drooped forward over the 
wheel and the cap she wore accidentally 
brushed Bill’s nose. Suddenly he leaned 
forward and kissed the top of it; but 
she never knew. 

An hour later Bill slid along the curb, 
and slammed on the emergency in front 
of a big house on upper Fifth avenue. 
Only a tiny gleam of light shone forth 
from an upper window. The hands of 
a clock two blocks away had pointed to 
eleven twenty-five and Lottie, torn be- 
tween hope and fear, scrambled up the 
steps. She pulled the bell, the door was 
opened instantly, a light snapped, and she 
found herself staring into a stolid face 
trying to disguise a look of astonishment. 

“Very good, Jenkins,” she remarked. 
“You are unusually prompt to-night.” 

“Thank you, Miss,” Jenkins replied 
stolidly, and at that moment, Lottie 
having turned her back, he cast a furtive 
glance toward a grip and two suit cases 
ranged against the wall. 

Lottie glanced at the luggage, too, but 


casually, quite casually; then at a young | 


man who had suddenly burst into the hall- 
way, and on past him to a girl, flushed 
and excited, who had run down the stairs 
and paused defiant and prettily tragic 
at the bottom. 

“You thought it was the taxi?’”’ Lottie 
asked of Jenkins. 

Nobody answered, but the tension 
thermometer began climbing toward 
maximum. 

“Miss Helen is not going away to-night, 
Jenkins,” Lottie pursued calmly, quite 
calmly. 
upstairs.” 





“You may take those grips back | 


Miss Helen took two astonished steps | 


forward. 


“Do you think you can stop me?” | 


she demanded of Lottie. 


“T have stopped you,” Lottie replied. | 


The young man strode forward in a 
manner that indicated something doing, 
and Lottie turned quickly to Bill. 


“T’ll need your corkscrew again,” she | 


said, “‘unléss the gentleman will change 
his mind and go quietly. Really, I’m 
awfully sorry to trouble you, Mr. Strick- 
land, but—!” 
The world said: 
“Well, I never!” 
And the end of the consequences. 





They lived happily ever after! 


The Hundredth Chance 


(Continued from page 12) 


the rainbow. The clinging foundation 
of satin had been toned from a brilliant | 
yellow by allowing the colour to “run” 
in the washing with another fabric, into 
an indescribable, peachy-golden pink— 
an expedient unique with Madame. 
Over this gleaming slip there were veil- 
ings and drapings and swathings of pur- 
ple and rose and mauve and black, with 
a girdle of smoky gold. The effect al- 
together was of clouds with the sun show- 
ing through them here and there. “Sun- 
set after storm”? was Madame’s nickname 
for the creation. 

I gave a quick glance round the draw- 


ers, the perfectly gowned women and the 
black and white background of men’s | 
clothes! The people were all strangers | 
to me. 

““Mr. Desmond,” announced the man- 
servant. 

I looked up, met Dicky’s eager eyes, 
and three miserable years were instantly 
blotted out. 

“And now tell me why you haven’t 
seen fit to write to me,’’ commanded 
Dicky over his unheeded soup. 

“‘What was I to write to you about, 
Dicky?” I laughed gaily. For I was 
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A woman who has crossed 
twenty-four times says “The 
very first thing I order in 
preparing for my trip abroad 
is O’Sullivan’s Heels on all 
of my boots.” 


Among women of quiet refinement, you will 
find the use of O’Sullivan’s Heels universal. 
They give that softened tread so characteristic 
of the woman of good breeding. 


At Newport they are worn by practically 
every one of the smartly dressed people you see 
at the Casino or along the Cliff Walk— 
and by all those who make so much of the 
little niceties of dress. 


: 





OF NEW 
LIVE RUBBER 


HEELS 


You know that when you walk on a hard floor, or run up and down 
stairs, every step you take is like a blow from a tiny hammer. 
O’Sullivan’s Heels make you feel as if you were walking smoothly 
They are simply cushions of elastic, springy rubber which 
They take up 


on air. 
take the place of hard leather heels on your shoes. 
the shock of walking and lessen fatigue. 











50c a Pair, Attached 
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Protect your 
complexion 


and defy the grit and grime of dust. 


PALS SSS 


- Dust gets down into the pores, in- 
flames and irritates, acts as a poison. 


Use the perfect safeguard, Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
before motoring, driving, traveling, etc., and your 
skin withstands the dustiest trips without injury or 
irritation. 


marr em 


The leader of fashion. Both in this country 
and abroad Pond’s Vanishing Cream has taught fas- 
tidious women the delight of using a cream that dis- 
appears—that vanishes so completely it can be used 
freely before going out. ‘It never reappears on the 
skin or soils gloves and veil. 


— 


The innovation made by Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
was so welcome, and the product itself so perfect, that 
its use has reached an international vogue. Ample 
testimony of its success lies in the significant fact that 
it already has a host of imitations. 


A standard famous for 60 years. In select- 
ing a cream of this kind, it is well to remember that 
much of its efficacy depends on its purity. The 
purity of Pond’s Vanishing Cream is unquestioned, 
because it is made in the laboratories of the Pond’s 
Extract Company, so famous for the high standard 
that has been maintained for sixty years. 


wi) 


Because of its unusual character, its unfailing purity, 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream commands the confidence of 
discriminating users the world over. 
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Pond'’s Extract @mpany’s 


By VANISHING CREAM 


We will gladly send, upon request, a sample of Vanish- 
ing Cream. If you desire an extra large trial tube, send 
4c in stamps to Pond's Extract Company, Department 8, 
131 Hudson Street, New York. 


POND’S EXTRACT—“The Stand- 
ard for 60 Years’’—the oldest product 
of the Pond's Extract Company, first pro- 
ducedin 1846, should be in every house- 
hold for use in emergency, particularly 
for those everyday injuries such as cuts, 
bruises, burns, etc. Trial bottle sent for 
4 cents in stamps. 

Also Cold Cream, Talc, Tooth 


Powder, Tooth Paste and 
Soap. 


The Hundredth Chance 


(Continued from preceding page) 
what happened,” he said, looking at me 
fiercely. “To think that I had to wait 
to hear it all—what you were doing and 
everything—” he added, “from Mrs. 
Kennedy.” 

“Oh, she told you,” I said noncha- 
lantly, “about Frocquetta’s, and how I 
had to borrow the gown to come here in?” 

““Mollie, I don’t like your doing it.” 

“Don’t you? Then I suppose I shall 
have to stop?” I said teasingly. 

“T should jolly well say so,” retorted 
Dick firmly. “I’m not going to have 
you strut about at everybody’s orders—”’ 

“Except yours, I suppose. It seems 
to me you take rather a lot for granted, 
Dicky.”’ 

Dicky looked puzzled. Men do not 
always comprehend a woman’s flippant 
retort. 

“You're not so amusing as you used 
to be,’ I told him. “If you can’t intro- 
duce a topic on your own account, you 
might tell me who some of the people 
here are. Mannequins out of shops 
don’t get the chance every night of meet- 
ing at dinner people who may be some- 
bodies in particular. For instance,” I 
lowered my voice, “the thin lady oppo- 
site with the beautiful white hair and the 
amethyst necklace. She admires my 
frock, even if you don’t. She hasn’t 
taken her eyes off it since we sat down. 
Do tell me who she is?”’ 

“That’s Mrs. Anstruther,’ mumbled 
Dicky, “‘ Mrs. Allan-Anstruther, the nove- 
list—awful woman, all talk—talk— 
talk—”’ 


Mrs. Allan-Anstruther, the owner of | 


of my borrowed plumes! 

I don’t know how I got through the 
rest of that dinner. I fancy I laughed 
and talked hysterically. But behind my 


chatter I shivered with terror and help- | 


lessness. Would Mrs. Anstruther pub- 
licly denounce me? Besides, in my nerv- 
ousness I had been wilfully and _per- 
versely putting Dicky off. Might he not 
think I meant all my nonsense, that his 
wild, Irish girl had indeed grown heart- 
less, even a little fast? Horrible! 

At last Mrs. Kennedy rose. ‘‘ Now 


for it,” thought I, with my heart sinking | 


into the purple slippers. ‘“‘Now! 

But my doom was postponed tempo- 
rarily, for somebody pounced on Mrs. 
Allan-Anstruther and drew her away 


from the straight course she had been | 
| each ear. 


steering toward me. 

As I appeared to be the only person in 
the room who could read music, I was 
borne off to the piano at the other end 
and here I was kept, accompanying some- 
body’s songs, until the men came in. 
I felt I had quite done “for myself” 
with Dicky, but he marched straight up 
to me. ‘Now, Molly,” he said, “‘we’re 
going to have this out.” 

Mrs. Allan-Anstruther seemed to be 
of the same opinion. For at the same 
moment she touched me on the arm. 
““T want to speak to you,” she said eager- 
ly, ‘it’s about your gown.” 

“Oh,” I faltered; but before I could 
say more, the authoress_ continued: 
“I’m so interested to meet the person 
who has the duplicate of my Storm Cloud 
frock. A lovely thing, isn’t it? I hope 

| you like yours as much as I am going to 
like mine. But what are we to do, my 
dear? Fancy appearing as the Froc- 
quetta sisters. Are you going about 
much this season? I don’t remember 
meeting you.” 

Before I could say a word, Dicky 
broke in. “Oh! No, Mrs. Anstru- 
ther. Excuse my answering for her, 
but there isn’t a remote possibility of 
Miss O’Halloran wearing this frock again 
in London.” Merciful heaven. Did 
Dicky intend taking revenge for my silly 


chatter? Could he humiliate me, crush | 


me? ‘Miss O’Halloran is going to India 


next month. You see she happens to be | 
| inside brim. Millinery is everything by 


going with me.” 


Un Peu de Tout 
(Continued from page 11) 
there is perhaps a gleam of comfort, 


though it is of such a nature that many | 


women will prefer to avoid it. It con- | : : 
4 | moment are undoubtedly becoming with 


cerns trousers. Metaphorically, at least, 
your American women have always worn 


them. Presently they may actually do | 


5° 





so, for I can now confidently predict the 
advent of the Harimbik, or Stamboul 
arrangement for the lower limbs. We 
have already witnessed several curious 
trouser effects. From these to the real 
thing—even of the Turkish variety— 
there is but a step. 7 

In unconscious prevision of this, as an 
offset, too, against general Orientalisms, 
many women frankly affect masculinity. 
The sight of a mondaine in a costume 
copied from Marechal Duroc, or inspired 
by Murat, is not unusual nor is it unat- 


| tractive, provided that the lady is slim. 


In minor key, there is also the simple 
tailleur with a personal note, such for 
instance as a sublimated derby and a 
waistcoat, either of evanescent shadings or 
else perhaps of embroidered toile de Jouy, 
set off with a rever of cavalier cut. But 
always and ever the waistcoat. And oc- 
casionally, too, the cane. 

Mlle. Jonsset is well in this movement. 
Recently, at a theater, I found her in a 
dashing style. In the buttonhole of a 
bright green Eton jacket she had an apple, 
if you please, a little one with big leaves. 
She had also an open collar of white 


| broadcloth and a dark blue satin skirt 
| most gallantly draped. 


The Princess X, who was also present, 


| wore a marvelous shade of coral moire. 


A broad girdle of old blue constituted the 
corsage, above which was a mere wisp of 
silver tulle draped surplice fashion. Her 


| cloak was white Algerian silk, striped with 
| orange and fringed with tiny golden balls. 


She was shod with slippers of silver tissue 
that had buckles of bright gems. 

The actress and the mondaine were, 
perhaps, rather setting fashion by the 
ears, but that is in the order of the day 
which the Bakst Paquin collaboration 
emphasizes. In this connection one can- 


| not but admire the surety of Madame 


Paquin’s technique in expressing Mon- 
sieur Bakst’s rather difficult improvisa- 
tions. They exhibit, for instance, a gown 
of Hymethus honey and Belgrade green 
octagonally garnished with imperial 
sables—a trifle futurist, perhaps, and per- 
haps, too, a bit heavy. For contrast, I 


| was also shown something quite charming 


—a chiffon creation that was colourful as 
hope and immaterial as prayer. Appro- 
priately it was intended for a bride for 
whom had been made a novel wedding 
headdress—a veil of tulle which hardly 


| reached to the shoulders and which was 
| held in place by a Russian pearl-studded 


tiara that dangled loops of pearls over 


Whether this bride, whose name escapes 
me, will rouge, I cannot say. Whether 


| she will powder her hair I cannot tell. 


But if sheis to be modish she must do both, 
for in this respect fashion is turning again 
to the graces of Louis XV. The high 
coiffure of that epoch is coming in again, 
an undulated version of the casque of 
Minerva being now for the evening con- 
sidered just the thing. 

As for hats, we are wearing crownless, 
transparent nothings which a cross word 
would mar. Broche crépe de Chine lends 
itself admirably to the making of soft cap- 
like hats. Both in the evening hats and 
in hats to be worn with the strict tailor- 
mades, the hat and the crown are often 
different. It is now such a recognized 
feature in millinery that the magazin de 
nouveautés sells brims alone, as well as 
soft shaped crowns in satin and brocade. 

The poke-bonnet hat, which is tied 
under the chin with strings, is of cham- 
pagne-colored hemp with a crown of old- 
blue silver cloth, a ruche of moire ribbon 
in a deeper shade of blue encircles the 
crown. A single pink rose on a very long 
stalk is introduced at the side and is held 
in position by the ruche. The other Ber- 
tin model has the brim made in straw of a 
deep geranium shade, while the crown and 


| ears are of purple satin. An original 


touch is seen in the small green velvet 
bow placed on the brim and the narrow 
piping of green velvet which finishes the 


turns and nothing long, for no sooner are 
we beginning to get accustomed to one 
sort of eccentricity in the way of shape and 


| color, than hey, presto! there comes a turn 


of Fashion’s wheel and something entirely 
different is presented to our astonished 
gaze. The small tailored shapes of the 


their turned down brims and the large 
shapes with narrow brims. 















N additional charm is given to 


any collation by a unique 

dish. What hostess is there 
who does not appreciate the value of 
the unusual in the culinary art? 
Who is not anxious to have offered 
her the newest suggestions as they are 
originated ? Surely it is an advantage 
to have the most up-to-date and ad- 
vanced ideas always at hand for ref- 
erence in making plans for any enter~ 
tainment. You will have all this 
and more if you have Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 


The Recipe Department of Good 
Housekeeping is unique in its 
field. The best authorities in the 
country have helped to bring it to 
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ferent 


s eceplion or Tea 


the prominence it enjoys today. Such 
names as Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Marion Harland, “The Dean of 
American Cookery:” Martha Mce- 
Cullough Williams, Seraphin Millon, 
chef at Delmonico's, mean much to 
the connoisseur in gustatory delights. 
Recipes from such artists for dishes 
dainty and different will be of in- 


estimable value to you. 


A dollar bill will bring you Good 

Housekeeping for the next eight 
months. Any one of the suggestions 
you use will be worth many 
times the dollar. Send it to- 
day, with your name and 


address, to the Recipe 
Editor of 





















Merely 
Say :— 
I have seen 
your offer in 
the Bazar and 
enclose a dollar 
for eight months of 


Good Housekeeping. 


‘A million babies will 


None genuine 
without this 
trademark 


be born this year 


Think of the comfort and happiness Mennen’s will 


bring into their little lives. 


The original purpose of Mennen’s was, as an in- 
fant powder, to co.nfort little children, to relieve 
skin irritations, to prevent chafing, and the hun- 
dreds of other annoyances which worry babies. 
You know how babies revel in it—how happy 
it makes them—how much real comfort it has 
brought into their little lives. 

Every year millions of babies are rubbed with 
it. It is the oldest and safest talcum on the 


market—the one most in demand, preferred by 
doctors and nurses for its purity. It both pre- 
vents and relieves chafing, prickly heat, rash and 
all skin discomforts to which babies are subject. 
Universally adopted by men and women 
Mennen’s introduced into the home for the 
baby, is being adopted more and more by men 
and women for a hundred different toilet uses. 


For sale everywhere 25c, or by mail postpaid. 


Sample tin 4c, or for 15c, postpaid, we will send you our ‘* Week End Kit,” 
composed of sample packages of talcum powder, toilet soap, cream dentifrice, ec. 
45 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Toilet Powder 


Gerhard Mennen Co., 


Borated 
Talcum 
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